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NEWEST BOOKS FOR 


« HIGH SCHOOLS 
___AND COLLEGES 


Murray’s Integral Calculus 
DANIEL ALEXANDER Murray, Ph.D., of the 

artment of Mathematics, Cornell University. 
dited by Prof. Lucien Aucustus WalIT - $2.00 


dmirably adapted for engineering students and 
Sepeeneral college classes. 


Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geology 


James D. Dana, LL.D. Fifth edition. Revised and 
enlarged. Edited by WiLL1AM Nortu Rice,Ph.D., 
Prof. of Geology, Wesleyan University - $1.40 


Tv 2) The latest, most authoritative and comprehensive 
in text-book in this subject. 


4 @TWlato’s Apology of Socrates, the Crito, 
and Phaedo 
Edited by Rev. C. L. Kitcuett, M.A., Yale Uni- 


versity, with Introduction, Commentary, and 


Critical Appendix - - - - - $1.25 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 





The Riverside Literature Series. 


Each SINGLE NuMBER, Paper, 15 CENTs. 


PATRIOTISM. 


THE FOLLOWING ISSUES WILL BE FULL OF SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS AT THIS TIME :— 


No. 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of | No. 56. Webster’s Bunker Hil! 
Miles Standish, etc. Adams and Jefferson. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s | 62. Fisk’s War of Independence. 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle, etc. | 63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s 
5. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, Ride, etc. 

etc. 75. Scudder’s George Washington 
19, 20. Franklin’s Autobiography. | 113. Emerson’s Concord Hymn, 


Washingt Di § Ad. | Heroism, etc. 

24. Washington’s Diary o - | . 

venture, Addresses, Ming | 121,122. Webster and Hayne’s 
Great Debate. 


123. Lowell’s Democracy, etc. 


‘ ; | L The Riverside Song Book. 
| 32. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, | Containing America, The Star- 





_ 





31. Holmes’s My Hunt after the 
Captain, etc. 


etc. Spangled Banner, The Battle 

Hymn a the Republic, and 

- many other patriotic poems by 

Republic, etc. | Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 

45. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient| Lowell, etc., set to appropriate 
Rome. ' music. 


42. Emerson’s Fortune of the 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents and price of each 
of the 125 regular numbers and 14 extra numbers of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York; 378-388 Wabash Av., Chicago. 























Dixon’s “Red White and Blue” Pencil | 


SHOULD BE THE POPULAR PENCIL IN THESE STIRRING TIMES! MADE IN 
THE SPECIAL TRIANGULAR SHAPE—IN NOS.2 AND 3 GRADE OF LEADS- 
AND THE PANELS HANDSOMELY FINISHED IN THE NATIONAL COLORS. 


If you cannot obtain them from your stationer mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents, in stamps, for a package— 
which will contain one of the “Red White and Blue” with other samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


7 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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= Jersey City, N. J. 
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Every Teacher Should Use and Recommend 


HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 











They Never Break nor Smear. 


In 16 Degrees. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


{23 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 





or Instruction Made Easy and 
Fascinating. Interesting Experi- 
ments for the Youngest People..* 


This is a new Color Book, by Milton 
Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. THE COMPLETE 
POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Edited by EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 1 Vol., flexible leather 
binding, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thoro ~é revised edition tor 189 of the well-known 
Casseil’s Pocket Guide to Europe. It is complete, cup- 
cise, and handy, being 80 compact as to be carried in 
aman’s coator bip pocket, or in a woman’s dress pock- 
et or muff—an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 


ME PRESS REVIEWS OF THE BOOK. 
It is accurate, its maps are clear and — I its 
information full aud exact.—BosTo N TRANSC 
Altogether the best of the kind. published. —Puit- 
ADELPHIA BULLETIN. 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this 
little book. I can recommend it with a show of author- 
ity .—THEe PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


For sale by all Booksellers—Published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Send for W. R. Jenkins’s Catal: gue of French Books. 


Art in the Schoolroom, 


An illustrated list of high class roductions 
suitable for school decoration, cclected, from our 
general catalogue. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of roc. in stamps 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d 8t., 
NEW YORE. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


and those wishing vacation work 
may secure an unusually desirable 














COLOR PRIMER y 


Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 | 
PUPILS’ EDITION 


cents. Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price, 
scents. With these books in the hands | 
of teachers and pupils, greater progress 
|} can be made in true Color teaching 
| than has ever before been possible. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 





Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to teazh- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 lendie printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. 





New York. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.se, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 14 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 


Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





36 Pages. 


business engagement by addressin 
ad “ BEACH & CO., 757 a 

NEw York, N. Y. ; or Lake- 
aa Building, CH1caGo, II. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 








New Normal School Retort. 


lement containing normal school 
‘atalogues furnished on receipt of 


Send for our oar 
apparatus. Full 
10 cents, 


ESTABLISHED 1865]. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pone 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw: 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





ings. 
Glass blowing and en 
graving done on premises. 








vz ES TERBROOK 


“VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 





is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 





Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.., 


26 Joun StrRE + New York. 
Works: Campen, N. J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





‘TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = » CHICAGO. « - 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs. BurraLo, N. Y- 


THE F ISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


Prprietors. 
Sead to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Avenue, Cascage, I Tl. 156 Fifth Avente, New York City, N. Y. 
King 8t., West, Toronto.Can. 730 Coo r B’ld’g, Denve 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1243 12th b St., Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Scnools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU  A% gr. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and ae "We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


SYRACUSE .« TEACHERS’ « AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M, Manacer. - - 37 Tue Hier, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Kindergarten ; Primary (1s - - th grade) ; Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grade) ; 
WANTED... ) Principals (Ward, Village, District, igh School) ; ot Drawing, "Must, Pen- 
TEACHERS )} mansnip, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 


Our faithful services guarantee satisfaction. UNTIL MAY, REGISTRATION, $1.00, 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU &COnneENDS TEACHERS — 


Positions have been filled at 
$4,000 down. Last year five $2,000 places have been secured. Recently several teachers 
receiving $400 or less were moved to $550, $600, and $650 positions. Teachers are 
needed now for good Sept. ‘98 places. If you know of a good position or desire ad- 
vancement, write tull particulars. Form for stamp. Correspondence solicited. 


H. S. KELLOGG. = « No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Established nine years ago on recommendation plan. 


KINDERGARTEN 2 scat SUPPLE: 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 14rTn Sr., New Yorx. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. “"i**” 
Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. Write for Circulars 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 
EVERYTHING 


j,_fi. OLCOTT, 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 400 RECITATIONS and READINGS 



































133 William Street, New York. 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 








The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE GO, | .»:eeeisciscicncti ete Poe Bar 


tions ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Enter- 
tainments, Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, 
Adult and Juvenile Temperance Organizations’ 
Young People’s Associations, and Family Readings: 
Bound in Paper Cover. By mail, postpaid, 4o cents, 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 
ELLIOTT PUBL ISTE ( co., 

Fducational Department. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago non-resident 
courses in Coll ieee and University Piru jects Ld those 
who cannot attend its sequnes Cpeees. 

lars address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICA a6 (Divi 

The Correspondence-Study Department, 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 


AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - --- - - - $218,278,243.07 

SuRPLUS, - - - - - _$35,508,194.59 
Paip To Po .icy-HoLDERS 


SINCE ORGANIZATION, . $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - $54, 162,608.23 
INCREASE OF income IN 1897, $4,459,912.960 


INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 


$5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 


$146,178.31 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENGY, 


GREENWCOD, S. C. 

We are now making up our roll for fall term. Mem- 
pg A im quantity and quality. We enroll 
ly Protessional teachers. If you are thoroughiy 
quail ed and wish a sition in the Southeast, write 
at once for our New Manual, etc. Fifth Year. Estab- 

lished Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods 
Reasonable Charges. Now is the ‘best time to enroll: 

Don’t pu* it off. F. M. Sheridan, Mer. 
IR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y. 


To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
pry pam in x7 States. Oper- 
ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Wshington St., 


Recommends suferior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with school officials. 




















School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COPPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fourth year, July 5-August 12, Courses in Mathe- 





matics, Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. A delight- 
ful suburban Socality in New rors, cg. mache! of 


y, Ninth Year, Sept. 
For cisce ars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City 





An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: ‘‘To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


8% OZS. AT #$20—8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1,00 Memory Booklet Free. 
MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202 New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS 
TWENTY-PIFTH YEAR, 1898 


Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects under competent teachers from leading 
institutions. 


Psychology, Child Study, Kindergarten, Primary, 
“ Grammet, and High School Methods 





No danger from war or Yellow Fever because an 
interior resort and situated at a high altitude. 
NATURE STUDY. Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, geology, botany, zoology, 
entomology, ornithology. 

LECTURE COURSES ona great variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
L. Hughes, Dr. Joho H. Barrows, Miss Jane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Mau Ay § ree, Prof, Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), . Thwaites, and 
many others. 

POPULAR ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send tor a complete catalogue. 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 








)' municating with advertisers. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS =a 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


= Josern cuLLOT wien ak mare ) rr JOSEPH GILLOTTS ° e 
—<———~wee OFFICIAL. PEN nas N2_J066 <>) ARROWHEAD PEN 
— ng No 1067 
1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 

































Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 
T - - 9% John Street, New York. ‘ 
JOSEP# GILLOTT & SONS, J ‘ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





able remedy in existence for 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, oh giowvlqueyprbateg « 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, (preventing indigestion, and re- 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
‘0-112 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 BE. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 ARCH ST. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL D W. W. Gardner, Springfield 
LI FE INSURANCE Corl PANY Mass., says: “I value it my an ove 


! preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
Joun A. HALL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. |acidulated drink when properly diluted 
Incorporated 1851. with water, and sweetened.” 


lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 





> 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Assets, January 1, 1898, - - - $20,342,647.01 | Rumtord Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Liabilities, ms me Ps = - zs 18,584,354.09 Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,758,292.92 


Map Modeling... 
....ln Geography and History. 


/n Sand, Clay, Pulp, Plaster, Chalk. 
By Dr. A. E. MALTBY, 
Prin, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
_ A new book of great value. By a recognized authority 
in Geography teaching. Has been tested by experience. 
SOME FEATURES. 


Its delightful lessons in primary Geography. 


The variety of means for map-modceling which it des- HE N 4 C4 
cribes. T O. 

The many new methods given. 

100 fine illustrations. 














Handsome birding. 


It co-ordinates Geography with Nature Study. 
It is literally crammed full of the most helptul sugees- 
tions, methods and devices. The chapters on Home Geo- 
A 
—_—__ 





graphy, are exceedingly valuable. Thosé who would co- 
orcinate Geography with Science teaching will here find 


much to assist them. The chavter on Nature Study will give a great deal of help, 
Every pedagogical library should have this book which is of great interest and perma- is everywhere known as 


nent value. Principals and superintendents wil! find it desirable to place this book in 
the hands of teachers of geography and history. Special terms for qaantities. 


Price, $1,25. A SAMPLE COPY TO any TEACHER FOR $1.10, POSTPAID. 


| , | 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y.| typewriter. Its work is 
| superior, and it can al- 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON MANUAL TRAINING, Etc. so. tc swe ce tm 
LOVE’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. steady service. 


A standard book of miich value by ew inthis work. Cloth, 300 pages. Price 
reduced to $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail 12 cents extra, 








a thoroughly satisfactory 











UPHAM’S FIFTY LESSONS IN WOOD-WORKING. = 
Very helpful. Marks out a course of work and shows how wood-working may Ask for list of “ Prominent 
be easily introduced into schools. Price, 50c.; to teachers, 40 cts.; postage 5c, Users in New York City.” 
FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING. ” 


A practical book which any teacher can follow with good results. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 30 cts,; to teaehers, 24 cts.; postage 3 cts. 


BUTLER’S ARGUMENT FOR:MIANUAL TRAINING. | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


“Lhe best statement of the philosophy of the subject. Price, 15 cts. 327 Bruadway New York. 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DOING. | 
Price, 50 cts.: to teachers, 40 cts. ; postage 5 cts. | 
We keep in stock every book published on Manual Training, Sewing, Cooking, | 

Wood-working, &c., &c. All are listed in Columbian Catalogue, sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
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The Child and His Environment. 


This is the subject of an interesting article by George 
H. Mead, in the “ Transactions of the Illinois Society 
for Child Study” for April. The writer says, that 
while it is easy to arouse a child’s interest and make 
subjects and methods appeal from the start, the secur- 
ing of exactness of detail in a child’s work as a result of 
that interest is by no means a solved problem. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that the spontaneous acts 
of a child are disjointed. The products of his efforts 
are of no importance; their relations are not present 
to his consciousness. Since his acts are isolated, he is 
interested in the activity; and when this ceases, it leads 
consciously to nothing else. The delight of the child 
in his box of tools generally does not go beyond saw- 
ing, hammering, and boring. Tell him to saw 
straight, and he fails to understand, as what he wishes 
is to saw, not to produce a straight edge. 

How, then, to get quality into his work without 
using discipline is a problem very present and insistent. 
A result attained in such a way must be indirect, and 
obtained at great expense. ; 

As we study the growth of the embryo and the in- 
fant, it appears that the relationship of environment to 
the developing form seems to be that of opportunity. 
The advantage of intra-uterine growth seems to be the 
absence of need for differentiation—the possibility of 
growth without the necessity of struggling for appro- 
priate nourishment. The relationship of the environ- 
ment to the infant should be the same. Surroundings 
giving the results of adult activities are placed at the 
disposal of the child without effort on his part. There 
is here opportunity for unhampered growth. As fast as 
the organs and their activities appear, they find the 
stimuli which lead to their co-ordination in the full life 
process of the parent forms. 

This should be, then, the environment of the child; 
an environment seldom found in the modern family 
and school. As the child is relieved from provision of 
food and care of the home, many a child’s plays are left 
without the connection with adult life that should give 
them meaning. On the other hand, to force the child 
into the work of an adult when little can be done, and 
this to the exclusion of other powers which should be 
developing, is an equally great mistake. 

In some respects, the organization of the home ren- 
ders the separation of the child’s isolated activities ne- 





cessary for the time being; but here the school should 
come in. There should be a unifying and relating life 
in the family, in the school, with stimuli to call out the 
connection between the different spontaneous activi- 
ties of the child, as respects each other, and the life 
that lies behind them. It belongs to the school to fill 
out and perfect the environment which should sur- 
round the child, to present real life processes in plant* 
ing and cooking the food, in building, in buying and 
selling, etc. 

The law of unequal growth, which finds expression 
in the development of the child from the beginning, 
seems to be a plan by which nature may concentrate 
her effort, first on one side and then on the other. The 
isolation is a merging of all the life and energy in one 
act, with a correspondingly rapid development. It is 
this complete absorption that constitutes the great 
charm of childhood. We often look back with appre- 
ciation and longing to the time when. we were swal- 
lowed up in what we were doing with an intensity that 
knew nothing beyond. The child just learning to 
talk chatters incessantly; the boy who has learned to 
count, counts everything, revelling in number with no 
thought of product. In the collecting age, buttons, 
stamps—anything may serve. There is a time with 
every budding faculty when it will absorb the whole in- 
terest of the child if it is not forced before its time. 
Long multiplications, divisions chat come out even, 
are play in the full sense of the word. Later comes the 
logical stage and the philosophic age, when he takes 
the world to pieces, and is absorbed in trying to put it 
together again in accordance with the yearning of his 
own soul. 

At this time it is possible to draw out in detail 
these powers with no unnatural stimulus or discipline. 
The control over the activity is in the perfect freedom 
of movement that makes it possible to bring all the 
fundamental phases of the technique to expression. 
There is no time when a child is more conscious of 
emphasis than when he is getting control of language. 
He can copy the mannerisms of all with whom he 
comes in contact. He corrects others’ pronunciation. 
He ean pick up several languages, keeping them all 
distinct. It is then the correct pronunciation can be 
given without an effort, by playing with him at his 
word game. 

But if the technical development be continued too 
long, the interest is lost, and the life of the child cannot 
be deepened and rounded out upon his own plane. 
We have lost contact with him; have deprived him of 
nature’s unifying and supporting environment. In so 
doing, we interfere with the rhythmic development of 
his nature. Out of the developed technique has risen 
the stimulus for the growth of the other sides of the 
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child. [n putting it to use, is found the channel through 
which comes new nutriment for his evolution, and the 
regaining of the balance necessary, that the child may 
grow in the consciousness of being a real part of the 
world by which he is surrounded. 


» 
The Teacher Needed. 


Prof. Thomas J. Gray, of the University of Minne- 
sota, discusses briefly the question of the teaching of 
philosophy in the April “ Public School Journal.” He 
says that many men not only do not consider philoso- 
phy worthy of study, but they even believe such study 
to be harmful. One explanation of this estimate 
doubtless lies in the complexity of the subject-matter 
itself. In the broad sense, to know any fact in nature 
.or mind, philosophically, is to know it in every possible 
relation. If philosophy is anything at all, it is the sci- 
ence of science, the science of man, of nature, and of 
God. 

Where, then, does the difficulty lie? Prof. Gray 
thinks, in the teaching of the subject. In most college 
chairs of philosophy, and of psychology as well, one 
of two extremes appears—one teacher is a mere scho- 


lastic, a chronological index of other men’s say- 
ings; or he is so fearful of being considered 
an ancient, that he throws all the past aside 
as useless, and proceeds to teach his own 


system on the problem of being. The former type 
is the most numerous, and both are alike incompetent. 
fe visit to a recitation conducted by the first class of 
men will entertain one with hearing what Plato said, 
how Aristotle differed from him, how Duns Scotus re- 
garded the point, what La Place remarked, what Leib- 
nitz taught, how Kant differed from him, till Hamilton 
comes to the rescue of Aristotle, and in the end the 
truth is lost. The utter absurdity and ignorance of 
this process can readily be seen. It is high time it 
should stop. What is needed is a teacher who knows 
his subject at first hand, just as a teacher of mathemat- 
ics does, and who will teach philosophy, mot teach 
about philosophy; teach it as a body of living truth. 

It would seem that in the minds of such teachers 
there must lurk the conviction that if some cataclysm 
should swallow up the writings of Aristotle and all 
other text-books, philosophy would cease to exist. 
Themselves the product of a second-hand shop, they 
are utterly incapable of weaving and shaping any gar- 
ments for the body of philosophy. 

The other type of teacher is less dangerous, for he at 
least shows signs of life. Time will help him. His 
type will find, when it lays its little system alongside 
the universe, that it is so inadequate as to demand an 
accounting with the world’s thought in the centuries 
past. And this is the hope of the future. If our col- 
leges can find men who know philosophy as a living, 
breathing reality, know its truths at first hand, who are 
the heirs of all the ages, who have the power to teach 
philosophy as a part of life, not of a library, who see 
and can make real the truth that philosophy is in and 
of man, now here, every day, in the shop, the office, the 
church, the state, such men will have students, and 
mankind will be blessed. 
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The Central Problem. 


Every age and every calling in life has its * bogey ”; 


in education at this time it is “too many 
subjects of study.” Any writer can produce a 
thousand good reasons why the pupils in the 


advanced primary school should only study read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. This was 
a time-honored belief that has descended to us 
from the past ages, and it will last a good while yet, 
and do good service. 

Mr. W. C. Daub, of Bakersfield, California, has writ- 
ten a pamphlet on “Our Grammar School Curricul- 
um,” in which he says Prof. Earl Barnes has declared 
that the worst evil was the attempt to teach too many 
subjects. In this, Mr. Daub agrees, and he states that 
the cause of crowding in too many subjects is due to 
college professors. He further states, that the gradu- 
ates of the advanced schools (grammar, so called) have 
no clear, definite, or logical knowledge of the subjects 
they have studied. He recommends that the studies 
of this class of schools be reading, spelling, writing, 
drawing (in lowest grades), geography- (in higher 
grades), history, and arithmetic. 

It takes a sensible time for a wave of sound, electric- 
ity, or thought to travel across the continent. The 
sharp-toed shoes are discarded on the Atlantic coast 
by all who can buy the common-sense shape, but the 
Pacific coast will wear them for a year or two yet. The 
opposition to enlarging the advanced school course 
from the three R’s to its present form began here sev- 
eral years ago; first, by teachers who were unaccus- 
tomed to the new subjects, and afterward, by any per- 
son who wanted to say something on education, and 
was disqualified to speak on central problems. but 
that stage of opposition has nearly passed in the East; 
the West has just got to it. The teachers have gone 
valiantly to work to prepare themselves to teach the 
new subjects, and the general talkers have found their 
remarks were not relished, so that the increased curri- 
culum is a settled matter. 

It should be borne in mind by those who declare a 
certain subject is not well taught in the schools that 
the cause lies with the teacher. Given a good teacher, 
and every subject is well taught. If there must be poor 
teachers, then the three R’s will be too much. Those 
who have read Horace Mann’s reports, will remember 
his arraignment of the teaching prevailing in his day; 
that was the day of few subjects. We are now told 
that those were the days of good spelling; but Horace 
Mann says the contrary was the case. It is wholly 
wrong to say that the spelling is more defective than 
it was, say twenty-five years ago. The statement 1s 
made repeatedly by those who examine teachers for 
certificates, and these are mainly from the advanced 
schools, that the spelling is far better than it used to be. 

The great problem is not one relating to the course 
of study, as this author conceives. The N. E. A. ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten, in 1892, which reported 
a course of studies; this was quite easily done. Then 
it appointed, in 1895, a Committee of Twelve, on rural 
schools, and here came up the real trying problem of 
the times; the same that Horace Mann found so diffi- 
cult to solve. In our schools, we seem bound to have 
a very large number of new and untrained teachers; 
and the worst of it is, that the people consider that the 
normal condition of things. So long had the New 
England schools been taught by young men in the win- 
ter who worked on farms in the summer, that it was 
almost impossible to found a normal school. Henry 
Barnard says that when the building at Lexington was 
offered to the state of Massachusetts, with $10,000, it 
was difficult to procure an acceptance; the people 
thought their sons were already prepared to teach, 
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since they could read and write and cipher, and were 
able to keep order. 

It will require many years yet before the rural 
schools are supplied with rightly-trained and skilful 
teachers; that class of teachers will not complain of too 
many subjects. It takes a good many subjects to prop- 
erly educate a human being; life is quite a complicated 
affair. The Chinese can live on rice and salt, but the 
civilized races demand several courses for a meal, 
though the quantity they consume may not be greater 
than disappears before the chopsticks. The brain of 
the civilized man demands a complex diet. And to fit 
our school system to the requirements of our times, 
there must be more taught in them than was needful, 
or even endurable, in the days of Alfred the Great, for 
example. 

It is not a question of money, as some suppose; the 
American mind is too apt to think that if there is poor 
teaching, it is only necessary to offer more money, and 
good teachers will come forward. This is a great mis- 
take. Nor can the normal schools produce them; it is 
well known that a large number of the graduates leave 
teaching, and take up other callings no more remuner- 
ative. The pulpits have hard work to find eloquent 
men. The first thing is, try to impress the public 
mind with the necessity of special preparation on the 
part of the teachers; then the teacher must be im- 
pressed with the need of a careful study of education. 
And this last is really the key to the situation. While 
journeying in New England, some years ago, in the 
summer, we were in a car with two young ladies, just 
returning from a normal school. We spoke of Pes- 
talozzi, but they had not heard his name mentioned. 
Of the 400,000 teachers now at work in the schools 
and courses of this country, how many know anything 
about the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel? Is not 
this, then, the place to begin, rather than cut off liter- 
ature, history, physiology, and nature study from the 
course of study? We think it is. Push up the teacher, 
and not lower the range of thought in the schools. If 
we have good teachers, we shall have good spelling. 
It is not the long hours over the spelling of words that 
give the mastery needed. 


Pd 
Experimental Psychology. 
The Other Side. 


Prof. Charles B. Bliss has an article in the April 
“ Forum” intended as an answer to Prof. Muenster- 
berg, whose “ Danger from Experimental Psycholo- 
gy” in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for February has occa- 
sioned so much discussion. Prof. Bliss considers that 
Prof. Muensterberg misses the whole spirit of modern 
science and American science teaching; that he betrays 
a low ideal of what teaching should be, and an almost 
intentional ignorance of school-room work. 

The first point is, that unless changes have been 
made very recently, Prof. Muensterberg himself is 
conducting courses in experimental psychology at 
Harvard university. It certainly is not long since the 
writer saw the rooms of this department filled with 
teachers pursuing the subject under this critic and his 
assistants. Now we hear from the head of the depart- 
ment that these courses, so far as teachers are con- 
cerned, are all nonsense. 

Second, the statements of Prof. Muensterberg are 
out of accord with his own position in educational mat- 
ters. We are told that it is impossible to measure 
“psychical facts,” that it never will be possible, and 
that teachers have nothing to hope for from the psy- 
chological laboratory; and in the next breath, that in 
time, “practical educational suggestions” will be 
forthcoming. Teachers are told that this science is 
dangerous, and may “ do them harm”; and again they 
are urged to “ devote to it their free time.” 
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It impresses Prof. bliss as a little peculiar that the 
writer of the article on the danger of experimental psy- 
chology should be the deviser of a set of psychological 
apparatus intended especially to aid and promote psy- 
chological experimentation in the public schools. 

Prof. Bliss says that it behooves us, in view of the 
gravity of the situation, to examine carefully the dan- 
gers mentioned: First, teachers are in danger oi find- 
ing themselves victims of “ misled curiosity” and “a 
logical mistake.” Second, experimental psychology 
may “ confuse them, and inhibit their normal teachers’ 
instinct.” Third, it may “ not help them in their work 
more than astronomy or geology.” Fourth, after dis- 
appointment, the reaction will be “ painful and over- 
whelming.” Lastly, once having been deceived by ex- 
perimental psychology, the American teacher will, in 
disgust, give up psychology altogether. Prof. Bliss 
dismisses the subject of these dangers by saying that 
the American teacher is courageous, and every trifling 
disappointment does not plunge him into pedagogical 
suicide; and that the idea of the American teacher 
abandoning psychology altogether is ludicrous. 

Prof. Muensterberg, in his article, criticised a book 
on experimental psychology (one by Prof. Scripture) 
rather severely. In answer, Prof. Bliss takes up the 
book on his next point for consideration. The sole 
charge made against the book, he says, is one of 
broken promises. Even here, Prof. Bliss thinks the 
difficulty is one of language, and that the author of the 
book in question simply chooses his own language, as 
he has a right to do, so long as he makes himself clear. 

On the whole, the book is to be welcomed as capa- 
ble of doing useful service until a better shall appear 
in its place. It is hinted that it would be a good idea 
for Prof. Muensterberg to counteract the evil effects 
of the present book by writing a better one himself. 

Prof. Muensterberg made the statement in his article 
that the psychological laboratory cannot teach any- 
thing of direct use to teachers in their work; that there 
is no measure of psychical facts. In reply, Prof. Bliss 
says: “If mental measurements are not being made 
in the Harvard laboratory, pray, forsooth, what is be- 
ing done? What mean those long columns of figures 
that appear so regularly? What means the vast as- 
semblage of delicate apparatus? Talk to the teachers 
about not being able to measure mental ability, when 
half their life is spent in reading examination papers; 
when classes must be graded, pupils promoted, credit 
marks made out with a careful estimate of mental abil- 
ity! We may not be able to measure pure sensations 
in feet and inches, but we can arrange children in order 
of sensitiveness. We may not be able to weigh naked 
ideas in a scalepan, but we can count them. We can 
tell whether a child has one, two, or twenty ideas; and 
under given conditions, we can tell how the ideas vary 
from year to year, as regards sex, nationality, and 
differing conditions of heredity, environment, and edu- 
cation.” 

After maintaining that mental measurements are 
possible, and that the teacher is justified in expecting 
great things from experimental psychology, Prof. 
Bliss shows wherein this work has been of advantage 
to his own students. He says that, in his opinion, it 
gives better insight into introspective methods, and a 
better understanding of analytical psychology. It 
gives an understanding of the literature of the subject; 
prepares them to understand the work while giving 
practical results which have already produced marked 
effects in the school-room. 

The work to be done in experimental psychology is 
summarized as follows: It must furnish the methods 
and take the lead in directing educational experiments 
upon a broader scale; experiments in the school-room, 
to determine the effect of different systems of teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subjects; ex- 
periments, in short, to determine the normal individual 
and his pedagogic possibilities. 
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Are Examiners at Fault ? 


Miss Harriet E. Payne has written a racy article, 
published in “ The Outlook ” of April 16, on “ Curios- 
ities of College Entrance Examinations.” The faith- 
ful teacher who has seen his best pupils fail at the crit- 
ical moment, will whisper many a heartfelt amen when 
reading of it. 


Mr. John Tetlow, of the girls’ high school, Boston, says the 
writer, last year wrote a letter to the “ Transcript,” stating his 
experience with a Harvard examination paper, for which an 
hour was allowed. Mr. Tetlow took fifty-six minutes to write 
the paper, so he had only four minutes to look it over. On 
re-reading it at leisure the next day, he felt that he should be 
ashamed to have his spelling, punctuation, or rhetoric judged 
by it. Now, it is not easy for an examiner to estimate the 
time an average pupil needs to answer his questions. An ex- 
aminer is necessarily an expert in his subject; but if he would 
take the trouble to write out satisfactory answers to his own 
questions, he would often be surprised to see how long it 
would take him to do it. It hardly seems right to give any 
examination which the examiner himself cannot write without 
haste in half the allotted time. 

With pupils, the perception that the work set for them is 
beyond what they can do in the time is a great factor in pro- 
ducing the nervousness so disastrous under the most favorable 
circumstances. This may partly account for the surprising 
fact that the poor scholars in a class often come out better 
than the good ones. The good scholars try to do all the work 
in a state of nervous hurry; while the poor ones calmly pick 
out enough of the easiest questions to carry them through. 

Boys, as well as girls, are subject to nervous fright, and the 
brilliant scholars are sometimes—not always—the most sensi- 
tively organized. But the nervous system of girls is apparent- 

more complicated, and certainly more subject to end 
tions than that of boys. Furthermore, the girls in private 
schools come from homes of luxury, and unless their mothers 
are more than ordinarily wise, they run a greater risk of un- 
due nervous development than most public school girls do, 
because their added opportunities put a heavier strain on their 
powers of co-ordination. There is hope of great improvement 
along this line in the twentieth century, chiefly from the 
higher education of women. But at present we have to face 
the fact; nor may we forget that at the prescribed date of the 
examinations there are always many girls at a distinct physi- 
cal disadvantage, a fact which causes profound anxiety to 
many of the wisest mothers. 

A teacher who had had the unusual opportunity of watch- 
ing some of her pupils during examination, and of afterward 
seeing their papers, told me that her best pupil in Latin had 
failed. “She worked well for two days,” said the teacher, 
“but the third morning her face was painfully flushed, and 
grew more and more scarlet as the day went on; but in the 
afternoon she was deadly pale. When I read her paper, I 
could hardly believe that she had written it. Her English 
translations are usually beautiful, but 17 was gibberish. The 
spelling and pronunciation would have disgraced the youngest 
girl in school; and the curious thing was, that she had made 
oe which I suppose she had never made before in all 

er life. 

A lady told me that her daughter, who had an exceptional 
training in the higher mathematics, failed in her algebra exam- 
ination at Radcliffe one June, but that in eptember, having 
given but three hours to the subject through the summer. she 
passed with honor. 

A teacher meeting a pupil who had taken a Bryn Mawr ex- 
amination in algebra the day before, asked to see the paper, 
and inquired what she had done. ‘“ Why did you leave out 
this problem?” said the teacher. The pupil said that it had 
looked puzzling to her. “Try it,” said the teacher. In five 
minutes the young girl had solved it correctly, and written it 
out neatly. For want of that cool five minutes, she failed in 
her examination, and had to study algebra another year. 

A friend tells me that one of her pupils, who had failed in 
almost everything in June, came off with flying colors in Sep- 
tember, after a few weeks’ study with a special trainer. “ Did 
you really know much more in September?” asked the teacher. 
* Not as much,” was the reply; “ but in June I was ‘ rattled.’ ” 

I knew a remarkably intellectual girl who suffered from 
hysteria, and whose work was therefore very uneven. Having 
failed one year in geometry, she determined to master this 
branch so completely that she could not fail. Besides doing 
much original work the next year, she wrote out every propo- 
sition in her text-book again and again till each was perfect. 
Her nerves failed her, however, in the end, and it seemed a 
grim joke when an examiner, in answer to an inquiry, said, 
“T saw that she knew enough geometry to enter college, but 
she did not know how to write a paper!” It is pleasant to 
state that our young lady, like a certain hero of fiction who 
had failed four years in succession, determined to go on trying 
to the nth time, and that at the next attempt she covered her- 
self with glory. 

A young girl who stood at the head of her class in algebra 
failed in her Bryn Mawr examination last May, simply be- 
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cause she was overtired. It was a three hours’ examination, 
and fell on Saturday. On each of the three previous Satur- 
days she had written a Bryn Mawr paper of some earlier year 
with ease—the one for May, 1896, being without one mistake. 
Yet the 1897 paper was not harder than that of 1896, and this 
young girl was not one to be easily disconcerted. 

I have been told that it was a perception of the injustice 
threatening a brilliant young man at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, who happened to be ill on the date of the regular year- 
ly examination, that led a professor first to say to him, “Go 
home and go to bed; I will mark you ‘passed,’” and after- 
ward to advocate the change adopted in the institution making 
the standing of a student depend partly on the daily record, in- 
stead of wholly on the examination. 

In a recent June examination at Radcliffe a young girl failed 
in her English, to the great surprise of her friends, for Eng- 
lish was her strong point. She had been educated chiefly at 
home by her own very highly cultivated parents. She had 
heard only the best English all her life. She had never read 
anything but the best literature. And she had been systemat- 
ically trained in grammar and rhetoric, not only at home, but 
by a professional teacher. Best of all, she had a natural gift 
for expression. At sixteen, her sonnets would not have been 
out of place in our best magazines. She did pass the Septem- 
ber examination, and kept an A standing throughout the year. 
When we remember the meager reading required for admis- 
sion to Harvard, and the specimens of English presented by 
some of its undergraduates, who can help wondering why this 
girl failed? A Radcliffe authority, who was consulted, sighed 
and said, “Oh, why will not candidates use our text-books?” 
Yet, this candidate had used the required classics, though not 
the text-book written by the examining professor—this not 
being on the required list. In a case like this, the outside 
world will be tempted fo declare, like sentimental Tommy’s 
siter, Elspeth, that the reason for the failure was, that the ex- 
aminers “didn’t ask the right questions.” Possibly, how- 
ever, the real trouble was, that, as was the case with Tommy 
when contending rfor the prize, the candidate’s fastidiousness 
in searching for the right word may have cost her the whole 
allotted hour. 


a 
How to Teach English. 


Prof. Mark H. Liddell, of Texas university, makes 
a vigorous and powerful plea in the April “ Atlantic” 
for a reform in the methods of English teaching. He 
maintains that English is not a dead language and 
should not be treated as such, nor taught upou classi- 
cal models which violate its structure and history ; 
but that the historical grammar of the English lan- 
guage should be taught and studied thoroughly, and 
that the question of so doing is not one of expedi- 
ency, but one of paramount necessity, if we are to 
preserve the power of our language to formulate our 
thought aptly, clearly, and easily. 


There was a period in the history of English literature, says 
Prof. Liddell, when the ideal of a perfect sentence was one 
in which English thought was so run into a classic mold as to 
make the English reader stand on his head to see the meaning 
of it. That was because the obvious fact in most Latin sen- 
tences was a periodic structure; it was an easy road to beauti- 
ful expression to assume this perfection for English sentences, 
and make them conform to it. Men shut their eyes to a mul- 
tiplicity of form in English writing which they did not under- 
stand, and chose out of a foreign tongue a single form which 
they did. In the same way, a false type of beauty has often 
been set up in high places where men should look for a real 
one. 

The student completes his early training with as little knowl- 
edge of the history of his speech as he would have if it were 
Greek. Indeed, he often knows more about Greek than he 
does about English; so that later on in his educational career, 
when he becomes a special student of English, and makes 
some attempt to read it in its earlier form, he fails to grasp 
the significance of its commonest phenomena, because he will 
look at them through the blue spectacles of his Hellenic cul- 
ture. 

The consequent ignorance of English that is to be found 
among the most highly educated men is amazing. The public 
discussions that turn on points of “ ectymology,” pronuncia- 
tion, or syntax, rarely fail to reveal it. Men cavil at idioms 
that are as old as the language itself, and argue with one an- 
other about questions of authenticated fact until “ philologist ” 
has almost come to mean “ quibbler.” 

What wonder that the ignorance is so widespread, when so 
little interest is taken in the scientific study of the subject? 
We have now associations for the furtherance of almost every 
doctrine or endeavor conceivable; the collection of postage- 
stamps has its society, the propagation of esoteric Buddhism 
has its band of enthusiasts, the study of Browning’s poetry 
has its cultus, and hundreds of other objects and aims, trivial 
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rious, are thrust upon the notice of the public through 

the organized effort of unselfish propagandists. But there is 
no American society or association in existence whose sole 
object is the dissemination of scientific knowledge of the his- 
tory and structure of the language by which all such concerted 
action is rendered possible and effective. Nor are we better 
off in respect to special journals. Germany has two excellent 
ones, devoted solely to the scientific study of English; Amer- 
ica and England have none. ‘ ; ; 

The first thing to do in the study of English literature, is to 
read it intelligently, to hear the very voice of it speaking to us 
directly and without impediment, to make its thought pass 
through the minds of those who created it, to make its thought 
our thought. There must be no half-knowledge, no vague 
concepts. The words of it should not convey hazy notions. 
If we are to know the full force of it, we must know that the 
words that the author chose were the only ones that he could 
have chosen. The turns of expression must be happy ones, 
fitting the thought like a glove. It is the perfection of form 
that makes it literature and gives it a claim to our attention. 

Without a historical knowledge of our language, such a 
full appreciation of much of our best literature is impossible. 
Criticism with the best of intentions cannot make up by any 
zsthetic fervor for what it lacks of such knowledge. 


ca 
Types of the Schoolma’am 


To the eye that sees, says the “ Educational Times” of Lon- 
don, there is a good deal of comedy to be found within solemn 
school-house walls. Although the writer, Mildred Spencer, ap- 
plies her remarks to what school girls observe of the idiosyn- 
crasies of their teachers ; school boys see about the same pecul- 
iarities and these remarks may perhaps apply to some teachers 
who cannot be called schoolma’ams. Speaking of what the girls 
are compelled to endure from those with whom they are brought 
into contact, she says: 

“They groan, for instance, under the infliction of the fuss 
mistress, who enters the class-room in an undignified bustle, wit 
an air of havifg far too little time to do the work required. Ac. 
oa she proceeds to pack into one lesson the material of 
two at least; talks very fast in a high key, scatters questions, re- 
bukes, and irritating injunctions over the class, and only suc- 
ceeds in bewildering, exciting, and demoralizing a class which 
would have done good work under calm and definite direction. 
Need it be said that there is a general sigh of relief as the door 
closes behind her and she hurries off down the corridor to repeat 
the dose elsewhere. 

“The apologetic mistress produces a different, but not much 
more satisfactory effect. She approaches her pupils with a dep- 
recating air, which suggests a fear that the girls may do some- 
thing dreadful, which she begs they won’t. She makes timid 
suggestions as to what they might do if they would be so kind; 
and the class feels that it would be a kindness to take the initia- 
tive and relieve the unhappy lady of a responsibility from which 
she evidently shrinks. This they accordingly do, and by the end 
of the hour she finds that the girls have done several rather 
dreadful things, and that she is wholly unable to see how they 
are to be prevented. The apologetic teacher, however, rarely 
lasts long; she either leaves the school or ceases to be apologetic 
and begins to teach, finding that between these two courses it is 
absolutely necessary to choose. 

_ “There is naturally a tendency to be somewhat apologetic and 
timid among beginners ; but they are by no means always afflict- 
ed by want of confidence. There is a good deal ot difference 
observable between the mistress fresh from a training college 
and the girl who has had no experience in teaching, but who has 
done brilliantly in college. As a rule, the latter starts with a 
considerable deaves of self-confidence and little misgiving. Her 
pe ay life has given her a sense of independence and ease, 
and she feels quite able to cope with a class of awkward and ig- 
norant school girls, and to impart to them the necessary facts of 
history, French, and mathematics. The scope of her work has 
probably not included any very serious study of educational 
ideals, and she does not trouble herself unduly about methods of 
teaching, but adopts, for the most part, those of her own former 
teachers at school and college. Perhaps she is one of the teach- 
ers who are born, not made, and she chooses good methods by a 
sort of delicate intuition; even if she is not, she will probably 
get very good examination results from most of her pupils, 
though she may fail in the more delicate task of quickening the 
dull imagination, and fostering feeble seeds of intellect in the less 
gifted of her class. 

The young teacher fresh from a training college is apt to be 
a little overwhelmed by the greatness of the work and the ser- 
iousness of mistakes in dealing with such fine material as the 
human mind. Knowing that there are many wrong ways of gov- 
erning and teaching a class, the trained eg does not al- 
ways feel the happy certainty in her own choice which marks 
her fellow-worker. Her mental attitude is somewhat dangerous, 
as it may show itself in an undue humility of bearing before her 
classes which will lead to the results described above. The fact 
is, a class frankly despises the virtues of humility and meekness 
im a teacher, and respects a plain determination to be mistress 
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of the situation. What is needed is, of course, university women 
should be trained in their profession, and that all trained teach- 
ers should have a university education. This is, happily, be- 
coming more common year by year, so that the teacher who 
knows but cannot teach, and the teacher who can teach, but does 
not know, are both disappearing. 


, 
History of Sloyd in Sweden. 


Part of an article by Gustaf Larsson in ‘‘ Art Education” for 
April. 


Scandinavia has a history peculiar to itself. In the early cen- 
turies, when the people in the country south of Scandinavia 
were cultivating the arts and sciences, the vikings and savages 
of the North had their dwellings in huts, and made their living by 
hunting and fishing. After the Christian religion found its way 
into Sweden the history is more complete. War, changes of gov- 
ernment, advancement in social life take place. Industrial life 
flourished in the homes. Sitting at work by the light of the big 
fireplace, during the long winter evenings which began at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the women everywhere were busy with 
their knitting, spinning, and weaving, the men and boys were fash- 
ioning, with crude tools, articles of use and of some beauty— 
nothing was made for commercial purposes, but everything for 
home use and for gifts. All this busy life was generally con- 
nected with songs and sagas. Life was simple and happy—even 
the cattle were looked upon as part of the family and were cared 
for with great tenderness. 

Industrial hand-work was an essential part of the life of the 
people. and that their general happiness and moral welfare de- 
pended upon it was keenly felt. ; 

There was in the old Swedish catechism a passage that ran thus: 
“ Activity promotes health and wealth, withholds from many a sin, 
strengthens against many a temptation, and gives consolation 
and peace of mind in the evil days!” This lesson was needed 
when at an early day, a change began to make itself felt in this 
land of simple habits, and the “ hus sléjd e an to decline. A 
significant event in the history of Sweden, was the re- 
commendation of sloyd and handiwork by the government as a 
cure for certain prevailing bodily diseases. The provincial medi- 
cal authority, in a report dated as early as 1757, states that the 
students of the classical schools were then suffering from skin 
diseases, owing to too much confinement and too sedentary 
habits. As a remedy it was recommended by the state authori- 
ties that the exercises in every high school should include some 
vigorous, active work in carpentry, turning, carving, and garden 
work. This work, however, was not made compulsory. In an- 
other circular letter by the governing authorities, dated March 8, 
1760, very strong advice was again given to the people to the ef- 
fect that all growing men and women should learn to use their 
hands, in order to guard against such injury to health as had been 
experienced heretofore. ; } 

As time passed on, the home industries generally called “hem 
sléjd ” or “hus sléjd” had to give way more and more to other 
interests. Machines were introduced, depriving the hands of oc- 
cupation; more and more time was taken for reading, and com- 
mon schools were established. 

Although for several years great advance was made, in both 
intellectual and industrial pursuits, it began to be felt that the 
general health, happiness and morals of the people were not so 
strong as in the olden times. Complaints began to be heard of a 
general neglect of the old home industries. In 1872, the govern- 
ment sent out through the country, circular letters asking for in- 
formation on this subject, and answers were returned that “little 
or no attention was now paid to the old handicraft ;” *‘ that it 
has fallen off,’ etc. 

Educators reflected much upon ways and means to renew the 
old home industries, and the conclusion was reached that schools 
should be established for teaching sloyd. By sloyd was then 
meant any kind of handiwork given for general training, prac- 
ticed apart from trades, carpentering, wood-turning, wood-carv- 
ing, fret-sawing, book-binding, etc. Only a few schools of this 

pe were established, and the more intelligent young men availed 
ceiachves of the opportunity to attend, in order to get general 
skill and to encourage others to do likewise. 

The famous school of Naas was one of the first, and was 
started in 1872. Three years later Herr August Abrahamson 
erected a second school, a seminary, for training sloyd teachers 
at Naas. His nephew, Herr Otto Saloman, an enthusiastic edu- 
cator, became the director. He had the a of knowin 
the history of the handicrafts of Swedish national growth, whict 
furnished him splendid material from which to arrange educa- 
tional manual training, and to make the sloyd serviceable in the 
schools. Herr Saloman’s visit to Finland and his meeting with 
Cygnaeus strengthened and encouraged him in his belief that 
manual training must be arranged strictly as a means of forma- 
tive education, and he has worked steadily ever since to find 
means adapted to this end, and the success of his effort is known 
the world over. Itis largely due to his efforts that wood-work 
has gained such a avor among educators. 

From this it will be seen that sloyd is not an outgrowth from 
trades or trade-schools, nor from commercial handicrafts, aeither 
is ita system of manual training based on “tools, material, and 
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construction,” but it is a system which has grown out of, and is 
based upon, the natural needs of humanity, and this seems to be 
the only rational reason for putting manual training into the 
schools. 

ry 


Froebel’s Birthday. 


As April is the month of Froebel’s birthday, the “ Kindergar- 
ten Review” for April has several articles containing suitable 
material for kindergarten celebrations for the day. Eleanore 
Heerwart contributes some reminiscences of her study at Keil- 
hau, in 1853-4. Miss Alice Fitts, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
tells of a trip to the land of Froebel. 

The land of Froebel, she says, where he was born, where he 
he died, and where the chief scenes of his educational life were 
laid, is inthe Thiiringerwald in Germany. This is not wholly a 


————— - — —y 











Lower House. (The building in which Froebel taught.) 
forest, as the name implies, but a mountainous district, triangu- 
lar in shape, some ninety-five miles on its longest side, and from 
eight to twenty-three miles in breadth. 

Within these borders are many charming and romantic places, 
so lovely that we are repaid a thousand times for all the trouble 
we encounter in reaching them. The forest, although penetrated 
at various points by railways, is for the most part accessible only 
by means of carriage roads and footpaths. : 

Traveling north from Niiremberg, on a warm August day, we 
reach Lichtenfels, and are told by the guidebook that we are now 
on the borders of the famous forest. Four miles and a half along 
a dusty road we drive through pleasant but uninteresting coun- 
try, passing peasants working in the fields, cutting and binding 
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Froebel’s Monument. (Courtesy of Lee & Shepard.) 


the grain, gleaners picking up the ears that are lett—already a 
familiar sight—and the ever-present goose girl eo her geese. 
At length we reach the village with its whitewashed dwellings, 
turn into a lane bordered by houses that are connected with the 
school, and at length stop before the building itself—Froebel’s 
famous school of Keilhau. When Froebel first came here the 
most primitive conditions prevailed. He began his work with 
no money and but few prospects. His first home was in a miser- 
able little farmhouse. When he left Keilhau at his death, he had 
— many changes, a better village condition and a prosperous 
school. 

At last we stand on the rock where Froebel, looking down the 
Rinnethal ‘to Blankenburg, said: “Eureka! I have found a 
name for my new child, The Kindergarten!’” As we look at 
the scene before us, we seem to see very clearly what suggested 
the name. Below us, garden lies beside garden like patchwork, 
with its many colors, and in the distance is Blankenburg. This 
is the path over the mountain and down into the valley that Froe- 
bel so often took. 

We climb the Baropthurm, and look at the wonderful panora- 
ma ever stretching before it. We look across to the Froebel- 
thurm on the distant sky-line. and wave our greeting. As we de- 
scend we talk of the past and its people, the life at Keilhau, the 
wide influence of their thought on the world and the great simpli- 
city and devotion of that group of men, none of whom could have 
been spared to make the thought complete. 

Blankenburg is like many other 
German towns, containing one or 
two streets of some length with 








Keilhau and Valley Beyond. 





short alleys leading from them. 
We drive to the station, leave 
our luggage, and then visit the 
house where the first kindergarten 
was held. Alas, it is no longer 
used for that purpose, but is a 
shop. We drive up the long street 
and buy some photographs, back 
again to the station where we 
turn into the road to the Schwarz- 
thal. We pass several villages, 
and finally come to Unterweiss- 
bach; from here we climb steadily 
for three miles to Oberweissbach, 
which lies in a high valley and 
is one of the longest villages in 
Germany. After a little we pass 
the parsonage (Froebel’s birth- 
place), and stop near it at an inn 
where we put up and dine; after 
which, mine host shows us the 
church and starts us on our way 
up the mountain to the Froeble- 
thurm. 

At Liebenstein, the place which 
Madame von Bilow has made 
famous, Fraulein Heerwart shows 
us the dining-room of the hotel 
where she once, when a child, 
met Froebel. The houses and 
hotels border the long narrow 
street, with the baths and springs 








‘ 


at the upperend. We drink the sparkling water, which is deli- 
cious, and think of this as another spot in the Thiiringian forest 
where time might be megpey 4 spent. We imagine Froebel 
walking through the village with the children at his heels ; and 
Madame von Biilow’s account makes us wish that we, too, could 
have followed them up to the lawn where they played their games. 
We refresh ourselves with some delicious onan coffee, and 
drive to Marienthal. The path along which Froebel and his 
friends often walked, lies across the fields beside us, and as we 
stop in front of the house we feel the reality of the life so devoted 
to an idea, that during that one life time the roots of the idea were 
firmly fixed. 
A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN THURINGIA. 


As we walk through the woods, says another contributor, to the 
magazine, we come to the monument which marks the spot that 
Froebel loved, and where he used to come with the children and 
with his pupils. A beautiful avenue of trees leads up to a circu- 
lar open space, which, being just at the end of the woods and on 
the verge of a descending slope. affords a commanding view of 
the surrounding country. In the center of the space is a beauti- 
ful old beech, and onits edge, at the brow of the slope, just where 
one would stand to best enjoy the outlook, the monument is 
placed—the cube, cylinder, and sphere of stone. 

On one side of the cylinder is the inscription : 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUG. FROEBEL. 


BORN 
at Oberweissbach, 

the 21st of April, 1782, 

DIED 
at Marienthal, 
the 21st of June, 1852. 
On the other side: 
“Come, let us live with the children.” 


Next we wind our way among the quaint little houses, of 
Schweina, almost every one brightened up by its window shelf 
of brilliantly blooming flowers, past the beneficent fountains, from 
which the clear, cool water flows unceasingly, till we reach the 
— graveyard on the hillside, filled with flowers, where Froebel 
ies. 

The monument is near the top of the slope—again the cube, 
cylinder, and sphere. It is enclosed by an iron railing, and flowers 
bloom before it—pansies, forget-me-nots, and a bush of dark red 
roses. Behind it, as a background, is a rosy wealth of roses, and 
to the left a cluster of great poppies, whose glorious color makes 
one think of the red lilies of Palestine. The inscription is the 
same as in the forest, and below: 


“ To the great friend of children and of men, from those who 
honor him.” 


The birds sing all around; the air is full of fragrance; and on 
every side lies the beautiful Thiiringia, which Froebel loved. 


» 


Founder of the Muller Orphanage. 


George Miiller, the founder of the famous orphanage at Bris- 
tol, England, bearing his name, has recently died at the.age of 
92 years. He was born in Halberstadt, Prussia, in 1805, receiv- 


ing his education at Halle. At the age of 24 he went to England, 
spending his life as a minister at Bristol. He organized many 
important charitable enterprises, never asking for any financial 
support, but believing that his needs would be supplied in answer 
to prayer. The orphanage at Bristol cost nearly $6,000,000, not 
one cent of which was given the founder as the result of any 
solicitation whatever. Contributions for this enterprise came 


The Miller Orphanage. 
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from all parts of the civilized world. The orphanage consists 
of five large buildings, having a total of 500 rooms, with accom- 
modations for 2,050 orphans and 112 teachers and helpers. The 


George Muller. 
Courtesy of “ Literary Digest.” 


average sum expended annually for maintenance, is $130,000, It 
is caiculated that more than 40,000 children have been cared for 
and educated in these homes. Besides this Mr. Miiller estab- 
lished schools for pupils in various countries, and .has directed 
the distribution of millions of Bibles and other religious works, 
all financial support having been given him unasked. 

The Rev. R. F. Sample writes of Miiller in the “ Presbyterian 
Journal” of a recent date as follows: “When a comparative 
youth, in his native country, Miiller heard the voice of God 
calling him away to a work of faith beyond the English channel. 
The service to which he was summoned was clearly outlined to 
his mind, as he believed, by the Master himself, and the prin- 
ciple of faith on which it was to be conducted was as distinctly 
made known, It was to be the care of orphan children, helpless 
waifs cast up on the shoals of life, ministering to their bodies 
and their souls, trusting for all material supplies in the execution 
of his commission on Him who fed the prophet Elijah at the 


Courtesy of Literary Digest 
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brook Cherith. Through his long and eventful career he never 
departed for an instant from the principle on which his work be- 
gan. Itoften occurred that in the morning there was no food 
for the orphans, but this gave him no anxious thought. At once 
he summoned the teachers and other assistants to the chapel, 
and after a little season of prayer the meal was prepared, for 
while they prayed benevolent friends had brought the necessary 
supplies or deposited money in the boxes set apart for the pur- 
meee in the hallway of the main building. A banker having 

eard of the straits into which the orphanage was thus frequent- 
ly brought said to Mr. Miiller: ‘ Hereafter, in any such an emer- 
gency, draw a check on my bank and it will be promptly and 
cheerfully honored.’ At once came the reply, ‘I can not do 
that, my dear brother, for it would be to depart from the con- 
dition on which my success depends. God has never failed to 
keep His word with me. Let me go on, drawing on my Heaven- 
ly Father’s bank, for the earth is His and the fullness thereof.’ 
When he told me of this I asked him if he would advise me to 
establish an orphanage in Minneapolis and conduct it on the 
same basis, and he immediately answered: ‘No, my brother, 
not unless the Lord told you to do it.’ He was not a fanatic. 
He did not believe that all Christian enterprises are to be dis- 
connected trom human agencies and appropriate means. To at- 
tempt this were presumption, not faith. But he believed his 
call, like that of Dorothea Truedel, was an exceptional one, and 
that God has seen fit by such sporadic cases to emphasize a 
great fact in the divine economy, an unalterable condition of 
success, which would encourage believers, in the ordinary min- 
istry of life, to lean more coallélngty on the guidance and sup- 
port of God.” 


» 


Manifesting the Instinct for Certainty. 


Some methods of manifesting the instinct for certainty are 
shown by M. H. Small, a fellow of Clark university, in the “ Ped- 
agogical Seminary” for April. The aim of the paper according 
to the writer is to present some of the methods employed by 
children in settling doubtful questions and certain parallels to 
these methods, gathered from the fragmentary literature avail- 
able, of the customs of the race. The outline followed in 
making observations and collecting the data will show the gen- 
eral character of the points noted: The stage of wonder, possi- 
bility, doubt, and hypothesis ; empirical roof of facts and things 
(certainties) as revealed to the child by the senses; throwing the 
burden of proof upon authority by echoing or quoting others, or 
by calling witnesses; emphasizing a statement by wagers or by 
ous to go through ordeals and penances if statement is not true. 
Use of oon of asseveration (e. g., “‘ Honest, truly, black and 
bluely); Going through various ceremonies (as crossing the heart), 
repeating trade rhymes and pledges, using oaths. The effect 
upon children of being doubted, ridiculed, or detected in lying. 
The feeling with which asseverations, ordeals, and ceremonies 
are used by children. 

The second part of the paper deals with the corresponding 
parallelisms in race evolution, but before turning 40 that division 
of the subject, Mr. Small makes what he considers “two deduc- 
tions of general a interest” that read as follows: 1. 
Every step taken by children in their positive methods of mani- 
festing certainty, so far as it is concerned with knowing at all, 
rests on the principle of immediate knowledge. 2. There is a 
remarkable progressive parallelism between the ordeals and 
ceremonies of children and those by which the race has evolved 
the principles of law. 

The lessons for pedagogical application taught by the records, 
according to the conclusions reached by the writer are: 1. The 
trusting spirit of childhood. 2. The impulse for right. 3. The 
penitent spirit, shown in the willingness to sacrifice the most 


cherished pets and toys for truth. 4. The ange spirit, apparent - 


in the ordeals and penances, and heightening the idea of the love 
of truth. 5. The mystic spirit, cropping out in the ceremonies and 
oaths. 6, The accumulative force of asseveration. 7. Thatdoubt 
and ridicule give the first impulse toward untruthfulness and 
that truth is fostered by trusting. 8. That falsehood.in children 
is usually the result of ignorance or error rather than of evil in- 
tention. 9. The organizing instinct among children. 10. That 
more effort to answer to the need of affection felt by the pupil, 
and to shape his sentiments into harmony with the “ Good— 
Beautiful” is desirable. 11. The evil of. teaching by negation. 


¥ 
Child Study for Teachers. 


In his report read before the “Illinois Society for Child 
Study,” Louis H. Galbreath takes up the subject of “ Child 
Study for Class Work.” He says that the teacher’s interest 
lies both in the physical and the mental, and hence he should 
be interested in the health and growth of both body and 
mind. He is to find and control the conditions influencing 
the normal development of either of these. The teacher is to 
conduct his work in the class with the desire of finding and 
controlling as effectively as possible all the physical and men- 
tal influences that affect the education of pupils. To this end 
he must be interested, not simply in what the child is, but in 
what he is coming to be through what he has been and now is 
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The physical and spiritual forces which have played about the 
pupil from his earliest days onward, the influences now pour- 
ing into his young life, determining the character, direction 
and rapidity of its flow, and the energy already stored up in 
this stream of consciousness, are all of concern to the teacher 
as features and factors in his training and instruction for fy- 
ture power and wisdom. 

The teacher’s office is to influence this changing life, enrich 
its fields of moral view, elevate its realm of intellectual actiy- 
ity, and expand its world of doing and daring. The distinc- 
tive nature of his work must be reckoned upon in our calcy- 
lation upon the problem of child study of the teacher in ser- 
vice. The study of children under the conditions of class 
work for the sake of teaching purposes, whatever form of 
child study may be of interest to the physiologist, whatever 
kind appeal to the psychologist, and however attractive to 
them may be the problems of the theorists in pedagogy relat- 
ing to child life, practical teachers must keep themselves near 
the line of most pressing needs. There will always remain a 
distinct territory for them to cultivate. The teacher must keep 
constantly in view the essential aim of his profession,and what- 
ever can aid him to a more economical and efficient realiza- 
tion of this aim has a right to his interest, and a claim upon 


his time. 
oa 


Bodily Development and School Attendance. 


The bodily development of children as affected by their at- 
tendance at school has been studied for several years past by 
Dr. Schmidt-Mounard, of Leipsic. Some results of his work, 
as given in a recent address, and translated for the “ Literary 
Digest,” read as follows: 

1. It is a difficult task to trace with accuracy what effect at- 
tending school has on the growth of children and on their 
increase of weight; but it is a fact demonstrated beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that children in the first year of school attend- ° 
ance gain less in weight and height than they do in preceding 
years; namely, only one kilogram (two and one-fifth pounds) 
in weight compared with four in earlier years, and five centi- 
meters (two inches) in height compared with seven before; 
and that the average proportions in this respect are not again 
attained until in later years; and, further, that children who 
do not enter school until their seventh year are stronger and 
better developed physically than those who enter a year 
earlier. 

2. Acute sicknesses are not caused by the fact that children 
must study, but are produced by defective hygienic school- 
rooms. Lack of cleanliness, of fresh air and light decrease 
the ability of children to resist the attacks of contagious dis- 
eases. This, too, becomes better in later years. 

3. Chronic troubles, such as weakness, headaches, insomnia, 
and nervous disorders in general, are found to a much 
greater degree in schools of higher grade than in the elemen- 
tary. They increase steadily in the case of. girls to the age of 
puberty, frequently troubling as many as fifty per cent., while 
in the case of boys, the highest percentage is thirty-five per 
cent. After that age, in consequence of the increase of weight, 
they decrease to twenty-seven per cent. in the case of girls. 
Eight per cent. of children about this age suffer from insomnia 
caused chiefly by social excitement at home. In the higher 
grade of schools for boys, especially when there are no after- 
noon recitations, and the pupils are compelled to take exer- 
cise, the percentage of sickness varies from twenty to thirty- 
nine; while in the case of those schools where there are after- 
noon recitations and no enforced exercise, the percentage runs 
up as high as seventy-nine. Eighteen per cent. of boys in such 
schools complained of insomnia. 

4. The cause of these troubles is to be found largely in the 
extra work assigned to children at home, such as drawing les- 
sons, music lessons, and the like, as also to the fact that in 
schools physical exercise is not made compulsory as it should 


be. 
a 
Body or Brain? 


The erroneous assumption that the body is the servant, the 
slave of the mind, has wrought untold mischief by being em- 
bodied in our educational systems, says W. N. Ferris, in the 
“Michigan School Moderator” for April. Much might be 
learned by studying the natural development of the lower ani- 
mals. These do best! when given a wholesome environment, 
and child-study philosophers would do well to give this matter 
of rearing vigorous animals serious attention. The brain of a 
child is not the only organ that needs to be unfolded. The 
child is first an animal. He should be a vigorous, a playful 
animal, not a thinking machine. Isn’t it barely possible that 
the child’s brain is to serve his body rather than the body to 
serve the brain? If this view is correct, the school is attempt- 
ing too much—the school is not infrequentl doing the child 
irreparable harm. It does not furnish brain food. It provides 
routine, and an artificial environment that stands in the way of 
vigorous bodily development. The child needs wholesome 
food, suitable clothing, and, above all, an opportunity to use 
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i in play. He needs the green grass, the woods, the 
Say ht The buttercups and daisies, the butterflies and 
the birds, and the sky above him. In other words, he needs 
to live in God's school-room before he enters the school- 
master’s school-room. The child is hurried into the public 
school at a tender age, long before he has any need of routine 
training. e school fails in its work because it forces an 
ynnatural growth. 

a 


Originality of Teachers. 


Teachers, as a rule, are not original investigators, says A. 
B. Johnson.in the “ Ohio Educational Journal.” They take 
nearly everything at second hand. Thousands of teachers are 
mere copyists, never knowing the joy and power of one who 
relies on himself. This lack of original investigation is the 
chief weakness of our calling. One may have good executive 
ability; he may be a diligent student of borrowed methods; 
he may be very shrewd in concealing his want of originality, 
but he may not flatter himself that he is a power in the realm 
of pedagogy if he has taken his knowledge at second hand. 
It is not what one can learn and remember, but what he can 
create, that develops robust mental power. 


ia 
Music in Schools. 


In his opening remarks at the School of Methods, at Hing- 
ham, Mass., last summer, Mr. J. A. Greene, manager of the 
American Book Company, said that in music a force is dealt 
with as potent as electricity or dynamite, and as dangerous, if 
ill handled. The singing of the Marsellaise, he continued, as 
reported in ‘“‘ School Music,” incited the volatile French to the 
bloody deeds of the Commune; the Christian martyrs, lifting 
up their voices in hymns of praise, have been nerved to face 
death without flinching; the singing of ‘“ America” has stilled 
the mob and arrested violence. The music of a military band 
makes exhausted regiments forget their fatigue, and march 
iorward, with light heart and elastic step; the notes of the 
bugle fire the cavalry to the deadly charge into the jaws of 
death; the enchanting strains of the violin sway the body to 
the rhythm of the waltz; while the picking of the banjo impels 
the feet to the jig, the reel, and the shuffle. 

The sensitiveness of the lower animals to music is universal- 
ly unknown. Recent experiments in the menagerie at Central 
Park, New York, were curious and instructive, as well as con- 
clusive of the fact that music hath charms to soothe the savage 
beast, however it may affect man. But beyond its effect upon 
man or upon the lower animals, what shall we say of a force 
that changes the very structure of the instrument which. pro- 
duces it? It is said that an old violin that has been well 
played undergoes changes in the very nature of the wood that 
can be produced in no other way. Do you believe that the 
little children, in the most plastic period of their lives, are less 
susceptible to the power of music than is dead wood? 

Think of the war song of the Indian and its effect; then com- 
pare it with a Beethoven’s symphony. Music is universal, 
from primitive man, who drones out a monotonous chant, 
keeping time to his song with a piece of wood on the trunk 
of a tree, to the composer of an oratorio like the “‘ Messiah,” 
or an opera like “ Siegfried.” 

Music can be pure or impure, lofty or base, dignified or 
frivolous, religious or profane. Can more than this be said 
of human character? 


» 
The Philosophy of the Humanities. 


The above is the somewhat pretentious title of a paper- 
covered book issued by the “ University of Chicago Press,” 
and containing three lectures by Thomas Fitz-Hugh. The 
author is professor of Latin in the University of Texas, and 
his book deals with the evolution of classic culture and _ its 
pedagogic treatment. The language used is worthy of Sir 
William Hamilton or Dugald Stewart—the ordinary English 
equivalent for a philosophical definition is so unusual as to re- 
quire quotations, as when he speaks of “‘ the scientific repudia- 
tion of a ‘chance’ or acosmic biological standpoint.” But, in 
spite of this, the author has a sane and interesting theory to 
Propound, and a rational application of his theory. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE. 


The interesting part of the evolution of Aryan culture is in 
three successive stages—the social-political, the artistic, and 
the scientific. The impelling influence in this evolution is 
the will, and the stimulus of the will to action is religion, the 
highest ideal of the will. This religion may or may not have 
to do with the divine; it may be the religion of beauty, as in 
Greece, or the religion of patriotism, as in Rome. It is the 
ultimate ideal, the transcendental object which draws man up- 
ward. It is this which works for culture. The achievements 
of culture are social, artistic, and scientific. A nation whose 
ideal is social and political will achieve the civilization of 

ome; a nation whose religious ideal is the beautiful will 
achieve the civilization of Greece; a nation whose ideal is 


truth will achieve the scientific civilization of the Atlantic 
peoples. 
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The ideal of a given nation is determined by the answer oi 
the heart to the question of the mind as to the power which 
is the source of an ideal. The heart of the materialist has 
found it in the cold indifference of nature. The heart of cul- 
tured humanity has found it in an infinite will. ‘“ Out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” 

The first problems that arise when man is settled on the 
earth, with food to maintain life, are the problems of adapta- 
tion to his geographical environment, and the organization 
of private and cake life. This accomplished, his next step 
is the unfolding of his spirit in art, and the era of the beauti- 
ful, the second stage in the history of culture, is inaugurated. 
Finally, he turns his thoughts to the search for truth, and the 
era of the scientific is begun. Art precedes science, because 
the concrete precedes the abstract. Thus a civilization like 
that of Rome, concrete in the highest degree, accomplishes lit- 
tle to the higher spiritual activity of the beautiful; and the civ- 
ilization of Greece, wrapped up in the sensuous, finds what- 
ever science it may attempt, colored by its imaginative and 
esthetic sense. A religion of utility, as in Rome, leads to 
a utilitarian, or purely ethical philosophy; a religion of spirit, 
as in Christendom, engenders a philosophy of spirit. 

ITS PEDAGOGIC ASPECT. 


Everywhere in history, it is this religious ideal which is the 
key to the heart of the three successive stages in culture evo- 
lution—the economic-social, creative-artistic, and scientific- 
reflective. This formula of presentation, imagination, and re- 
flection is a formula of individual, as well as of folk-psychol- 
ogy. So the student, approaching the history of a people in 
this order, is approaching it, not only in the order of its un- 
folding, but also in the order of the unfolding of his own men- 
tal faculties. Thus are our humanities philosophically organ- 
ized, and the systematic study of the well-rounde civilization 
will bring the student in touch with the central motive power 
of all. 

The historical course of the college student should, of 
course, be studied chronologically. This gives, as in the case 
of Rome, the physical environment or classical geography, 
the religious ideals, or classical mythology, and the social and 
political institutions, or the private and public antiquities of 
the nation. 

Having caught the spirit of political life, the artistic life 
should begin with the temple architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, and religious poetry and song. The creations of 
beauty should be realized, if possible, by reproductions or pho- 
tographs. A museum of archzology and art is almost indis- 
pensable at this stage. 

When we come to Roman ethical philosophy, in the scien- 
tific period, we find it in Lucretius, Cicero,and the Seneca. Ac- 
companying these studies should continually be the linguistic 
and grammatical functions of the language. Thus, the out- 
line for the undergraduate humanities is laid. 

THE HUMANITIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

In secondary education, the linguistic function of the hu- 
manities should still be subjected to the culture-historical idea. 
The form, which is grammar, should be glorified by the con- 
tent, the thought it is made to embody. Grammar is the in- 
strument, culture-history the goal. 

First, should be studied biography, as in the “ Viri Rome.” 
Then take up Nepos’ “Lives of Hamilcar,.” “ Hannibal and 
Cato,” following them with Czsar’s “ Gallic War” and the 
“ Life of Atticus.” This should take to the end of the third 
high school year, after which Virgil and Cicero may be read. 
“De Senectute ” rounds off the four-year course in the high 
school. Throughout it, all the grammatical and _ linguistic 
studies should be diligently pursued. The amount to be read 
in any one author is unimportant. The important pedagogical 
point is not at all the matter, but the spirit of the teaching. 
Absolute mastery of the inflections should be obtained, and 
the mind should be forced in every sentence to grasp and fol- 
low out the Latin order of thought presentation. Further- 
more. Latin should be read aloud, and spoken with persistent, 
conscious intellection 

» 


Prof. F. M. McMurry retires from the board of editors of 
“ The Journal of School Geography” with the April number. 
As announced in the magazine, Prof. McMurry resigned simply 
because he is to be a colleague of the editor on the faculty of 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia university after the present 
school year, and it seems desirable not to have the associate 
editors represent too narrow a field geographically or education- 
ally. 

‘Ten Common Trees” is the subject of a series of articles’ 
running in “ Primary Education.” The third of the series, in 
the April number, is on the elm. 

The first number of the second volume of the “ New York 
Teachers’ Quarterly ” appears under the editorial management 
of Joseph S. Taylor, Pd. D. Among the articles are “ Induction 
and Deduction in Education,” by B. A. Hinsdale, University of 
Michigan, and “‘ The Piace of the Ideal in Education,” by Prof. 
Samuel Weir, of the New York University School of Pedagogy. 

The “ Texas School Journal” for April contains a paper which 
was read by J. J. Kilpatrick before the Teachers’ Convention at 
Waco; its subject is “ Courses of Study for Rural Schools.” 










The Children of Cuba. 


By Dorothy Wells, New Hampshire. 

Just at this time, while the older people are discussing the 
present and future condition of Cuba, children will be deeply 
interested in their brothers and sisters of the West Indian isl- 
and. What do the children look like, and what do they do, 
are questions that can easily be made to suggest themselves 
to the boys and girls who have heard Cuba talked about at 
the table, on the street, and, more or less, in school. 

What do Cuban children look like? Quite like other chil- 
dren. Their eyes are large, dark, and very pretty. Their hair 
is also dark, and they have the olive complexion so general 
in Southern lands. Yet they like the same kinds of goodies, 
and they play the same games, they study the same lessons, 
and, in fact, they differ very little from the boys and girls 
farther north. Save for the difficulty in speaking the Spanish 
language, children from the United States could have a de- 
lightful time with the Cubans across the Gulf of Mexico, or the 
Cuban boys and girls would enjoy a visit here equally well. 

Cuba is often spoken of as the Garden of Eden, When the 
children look from the windows of their homes, they might 
easily believe they were in the old-time Eden, for fruits are 
ripe, and quantities of flowers are in blossom the whole year 
round. Besides oranges, lemons, limes, bamanas, and pine- 
apples, the children of Cuba have many fruits of which we have 
hardly even heard the names. There are the maigo, with 
leaves like those of our peach trees; alligator pears, with their 
peculiar blossoms, and grape fruit as large as a baby’s head, 
and as yellow as gold. 

THE HOMES THEY LIVE IN. 

Cuban houses are usually surrounded by a garden. The house 
itself is built about an open court, which is the children’s 
favorite playground. Most of the houses are only one story 
high; none of them more than two. The rooms are a sitting- 
room, dining-room, parlor, sleeping rooms and stable, all con- 
nected. The front entrance is used in common by the family, 
servants, visitors, and horses. The building is of wood or 
brick, with floors of stucco or marble. The prevailing color 
for the outside is a dingy yellow. There is no occasion for 
much of a kitchen, for the cooking is all done out of doors, 
charcoal being the only fuel used. There are no carpets, but 
a long, narrow rug is spread between the two rows of comfort- 
able rocking chairs, that are part of the furniture of almost 
every parlor in Cuba. The windows are built nearly as high 
as the ceiling, and they always reach down to the floor. It is 
so warm that there is no need of having any glass, so the only 
protection from rain or dust is given by lace curtains. 

THE GAMES THEY PLAY. 

But the most enjoyable part of the house to the boys is the 
roof; at least, in kite time. Cuban boys are so skilful in man- 
aging their kites that they are not satisfied with simple flying. 
Two boys, or two companies of boys, stand on the roofs of 
neighboring houses, from each of which a kite is sent up, on 
whose tail are fastened pieces of broken glass or old knife 
blades. Each boy tries to move his kite in such a way as to 
cut the string of the kite above the other house, allowing it to 
float or fall to the ground. 

Marbles, and other out-of-door sports, have their season, as 
is the case in our country; only Cuban seasons are but two, a 
wet and a dry, instead of four, as with us. Fishing about the 
coasts of the island ought to be very good sport, for six hun- 
dred varieties of fish live off the shore. Swimming in the open 
ocean is dangerous, on account of the sharks which are found, 
both singly and in schools; but swimming baths are found al- 
most everywhere. 

Girls are not allowed to play in the streets, or to walk out 
alone. They usually stay in the house or in the courtyard, 
where they have their dolls and other playthings. They play 
many games, one of which is as follows: Two little girls 
stoop down opposite each other while singing some queer 
verses, one asking questions, the other answering. Finally one 
asks the other to lend her a jug, to which the reply is made, 
that it hasn’t any cork. Then they both commence hopping 
toward each other like frogs. Each tries to hop so that when 
she reaches the other she may make her lose her balance. 

EDUCATION AND DRESS. 

The children of wealthy people have a governess, or a tutor, 
or they go to a private school. After drinking a cup of coffee 
early in the morning, they go to school at about seven o'clock. 
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They come home at ten for breakfast. An hour later they are 
back in school again. At one o'clock, or a little after, a ser- 
vant brings some light refreshment, such as milk or fruit, and 
then they continue their study until four o’clock. 

The boys and girls who attend the public schools are taught 
separately; usually by priests or nuns. Boys study about the 
same things as they would if they were in this country; but em- 
broidery and etiquette are considered the two things most ne- 
cessary for girls. Many of the girls also learn to play the 
guitar, which is the favorite instrument in Cuba. 

Little girls are dressed just like girls of the United States, 
As they grow older, they wear the Spanish mantilla, a head- 
dress of white or black lace, and they always carry a fan. The 
boys of the lower classes wear the chamareta, a costume con- 
sisting only of a shirt and trousers, held in place by a belt. 
The shirt hangs outside the trousers, and has one pocket on 
the breast for a handkerchief, with several others around the 
bottom. Think how many marbles, strings, and other valua- 
bles can be carried in a whole row of pockets! 

CUBAN CUSTOMS. 

Cubans eat very little meat. They live largely on fruits and 
ducks, or other fowls. Eggs are rarely used for food. As the 
country is so warm that milk and cream are not easily kept, 
while ice is very expensive, butter is made with difficulty. The 
milkman drives his cows from house to house every morning, 
and milks on the spot as much is required at each place. 

lf a Cuban boy should come to tell us what he does all day 
in his Southern home, he would be apt to speak of driving in 
a volante. This is a high, two-wheeled carriage, with shafts 
sixteen feet long and wheels six yards in circumference. It is 
very springy and comfortable when one is riding over the 
rough roads, and the Cubans are proud of their national car- 
riage. It is drawn either by one or two horses, one of which 
the driver rides. The horses are thin, looking as if they re- 
ceived little care. In fact, this is the condition of all the domes- 
tic animals, including dogs, cows, and chickens. 

The Cubans are Roman Catholics, and most of the girls 
are dedicated to the Virgin Mary. On Saint’s day, they wear 
white dresses and blue sashes, blue and white being the colors 
of the Virgin. After Thursday noon of Holy week—the week 
before Easter—no carriages are alowed on the streets, except 
those of physicians, until Saturday at midnight. During this 
time the streets are full of processions, in honor of the saints. 
Great numbers of children take part in these processions, the 
girls being dressed in the colors of the Virgin, and wearing 
wreaths of flowers or long white veils. 

OTHER CUBAN CHILDREN. 

Besides the true Cubans, there are many negroes on the 
island, and some Chinese. If Cuba were a cold country, the 
little negro children might suffer, for they wear.very little 
clothing, and the houses are not very warm. Many of their 
homes are merely huts, the rude frames being covered with 
palm leaves or bark. The soil in some parts of the island is 
of a reddish color, and the dust flies in clouds. Often it is pos- 
sible to see whole families, their houses, and everything about 
them, turned a dingy brick color by this dust. 

Sometimes negro children are employed as attendants upon 
the white children of the wealthier classes. Then they have a 
beautiful time. They have no hard work to do, simply spend- 
ing their time in amusing the little ones in their care. 

Taking care of the sugar-cane is done almost entirely by the 
negroes, and the children begin to work at this while very 
young. The making of sugar is a great industry in Cuba, and 
while the sugar-cane is hardy, it has to be cultivated with care. 
Their old-fashioned ways of farming would appear quite amus- 
ing to boys and girls who are used to seeing all kinds of ma- 
chinery. The crooked branch of a tree is used for a plough. 
The sugar-cane is then planted in rows, and must be hoed and 
weeded until it is high enough to shade its own roots. Then, 
after it is ripe, it must be cut and made into molasses and 
sugar, so there is plenty of work for the negro boys, although 
they are lazy; and like some boys not so far south, they are 
ready to shirk all they. can. 

A peculiar Cuban custom is the giving of food to the very 
poor on Saturday. On this day, every family is supplied with 
a quantity of small rolls of bread, especially baked for the pur- 
pose, and one is given to every man, woman, or child asking 
for it. In this way, many a child is kept from going hungry, 
for before night he is given rolls enough to last most of the 
toming week.—From The Primary School for May, 1898. 
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Editorial Views. 


The Teaching of Patriotism. 


To the teacher whose conception of patriotism makes it synony- 
mous with the best citizenship, the present stirring times are rich 
in suggestion and opportunity. During the past few weeks sen- 
sational and vicious newspapers have done their utmost to arouse 
and stimulate a spirit for war. In doing this, there has been no 
regard for the truth when falsehood would better serve their mer- 
cenary purpose. Happily not all papers are thus debased. A 
large part of the American press, regardless of politics or party, 
has stood manfully for the wise moderation which has kept our 
leaders from plunging recklessly into war. Subjectas we may be 
at any time to such inflammatory influences, the importance of 
teaching moderation and prudence, is evident. Young America 
should have clear ideas of what constitutes honor, not only per- 
sonal but national.—“ The Inland Educator.” 








Professionalism Again. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the strengthening of our 
educational school system depends on the public respect and 
confidence of the community in the teachers; they should be 
identified with every movement for the betterment of the schools. 
So long as the teacher, in the minds of any considerable number 
of the public, remains simply an employee receiving a salary, 
that attitude of mind will prevent the development of a school 
system commensurate with the importance of the education of 
the children of a great republic. Until teachers are given their 
right position as members of a profession, there will be a loss 
of power 1n the school-room. The sooner the teacher, by pro- 
fessional training which does not end with the granting of a cer- 
tificate to teach, but which continues, as does that of the expert 
physician, the expert musician, the expert clergyman, is enabled 
to keep abreast of the news and thought in her profession, the 
sooner will she be accorded that degree of confidence and sup- 
port which the importance of her position demands.—Outlook 
“Home Club.” 

Clear Away the Underbrush. 


When we consider that, every year, not only is the course 
of study enlarged, correlated, and generally mixed and mys- 
tified, so that not even the pedagogue himself, with all his 
time on his hands, is able to enlighten the average pupil on 
the fundamental question, ‘“‘ What am I here for?’’ the charac- 
teristic new feature of school keeping appears to be the tri- 
umph of pedagogy and the absence of education. The ultima- 
tum of this condition is found in the fearful necessity of the 
entire’ closing month of a year being consumed in “‘ review 
and examination.” It is practically impossible, with the mul- 
titude and confusion of things set before the majority of pupils 
in auy school-room of the higher pressure type, to give a clear, 
permanent impression in the time allotted to the first presen- 
tation of the studies and exercises. Hence, the unreasonable 
expectation that these children, for eight months shut up in 
this mental prison-house, will be able, when wearied and re- 
pelled from all exertion in the closing month, practically to 
study every subject a second time in the “ close-confinement ” 
cell of the regulation examination. 

The greatest want to-day in what is called the model school 
is the cleaning away of educational “ underbrush”; the con- 
centration of effort on a smaller number of topics, more lei- 
surely taught, and the school life oftener interspersed with 
talks and occasions that lift the children above and out of the 
pedagoric routine into the realm of the actual life, of which 
the school is expected to be the preparation —“ Education.” 


* Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


The opinion is beginning to prevail among the students of 
education who attend the midwinter meeting of this depart- 
ment of the N. E. A., that there ought to be a change in the 
nature of the programs rendered, and in the method of dis- 
cussing topics. Those who assemble at these meetings are 
generally recognized as educational experts in elementary in- 
struction. They meet as experts to confer with one another 
on matters upon which educational opinion is divided. This 
is not a place, therefore, where the audience ?s expected to 
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be led through dense jungles of luxuriant rhetoric to the final 
statement of a thesis that could be set forth more clearly in a 
half a score of concisely formulated propositions. This clap- 
trap of fine writing is all well enough at the summer meetings 
of the N. E. A., which are devoted to stirring up the emo- 
tional natures of his listeners; but a meeting of educational ex- 
perts for the discussion of disputed points in theory or prac- 
tice ought not to adopt the methods of the stump speaker in 
its deliberations. The program at Chattanooga was a great 
success, if its purpose was to entertain the audience with the 
commonplace matters of education; but for the close, sharp, 
and effective discussion of unsolved problems, it was a dismal 
failure. It is high time that we begin to cultivate directors 
and disputants who shall be able to clear a proposition of all 
‘irrelevant matter, and discover what there is in it for educa- 
tion.—‘ Public School Journal.” 


American Universities and Others. 


Sv much unmitigated nonesense is written about universities, 
and about the proper definition of a university, that it is a pleas- 
ure to call attention to the wholly sane and very intelligent arti- 
cle on the subject, that appeared in the London “ Spectator,” for 
February 12 last. The writer points out that there are five dis- 
tinct type of university—the French, the German, the English, 
the Scottish ,and the American—and that no one definition will, 
by any possibility cover them all. The relation of each of these 


five kinds of university to the civilization in which it has grown 
up and which it in part represents. is succinctly and accurately 
pointed out. The writer has in view the needs of London, where 
the project for the establishment of a teaching university is once 
more up for discussion. He shows that the French type will not 
do, and, furthermore, that to-day it is being modified so as to re- 
semble closely the German model. The traditional university or- 
ganizations of Oxford and Cambridge could not be reproduced 
in London. Most of their teaching, like that of the Scottish uni- 
versities, is far too elementary fora university of the most modern 
type. The German universities, with all their excellence, are too 
paw German to stand being transplanted to British soil. 

here remains the American type, and the best examples of it 
are said to “come nearer to the ideal of a true university than 
any of the other types.” London is advised, therefore, to make 
a university of its own, by taking “in some measure, the Harvard 
and Columbia models, and combinding them on a Berlin super- 
structure.” 

This conclusion is not only a gratifying acknowledgment of 
the success of the efforts of the last quarter century to develop 
universities in America, but it accords with what we believe to be 
the fact, namely, that the best American universities are, to-day, 
the most effective educational institutions in the world. Both the 
Scottish and English universities confine themselves to work, that, 
in this country, is divided between the secondary schools and the 
colleges. The German universities are lamentably defective in 
teaching power, largely because of excessive devotion of the lec- 
ture system. The best French universities are now more worthy 
educational instruments than all but the best of those in Ger- 
many. 

The great advantage of the American university lies in the fact 
that it rests upon the American college, the influence of which in 
developing power, broadening interest, and stimulating thought, ~ 
is even now persistently underrated. College-trained men make 
the most effective university students wherever they go. The 
transition from one type of work to the other, has been for them 
a gradual one, and their intellectual growth and expansion have 
been normal and unbroken.—“ Educational Review.” 


What Prof. Thurber Thinks. 


In the February “ Atlantic Monthly,” Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, in an article entitled ‘“‘ Danger from Experimental Psychol- 
ogy,”’ takes great pains to declare that experimental psychology 
has nothing te contribute to the art of teaching. fn his judg- 
ment it is not surprising, but deplorable, that “laboratories have 
become for teachers the ideal goals, and that experimenting with 
children has become the teacher’s sport.” “All hope for peda- 
pogics on a basis of mathematically exact psychology is and will 

‘a perfect delusion.” Prof. Minsterberg’s words are strong 
words and good words. The pity is that there is no one to whom 
they apply. There is no large body of teachers sportively de- 
voting their leisure hours to idle experimenting with children; 
nor are we acquainted with any who have much faith in a “ math 
ematically exact psychology.” No doubt, Prof. Miinsterberg in- 
tends to reprove some of the so-called child-study methods. 

rom his conning tower in the psychological laboratory at Har- 
vard he has incidentally discovered some activity among teachers, 
and has quite naturally supposed that it was all caused by in- 
terest in the science he himself represents; but such is not at 
all the case. Teachers, instead of having more faith in psychol- 
ogy, are having rather less. With the aid of physiology, hygiene, 
and sociology, they are looking for a true pedagogy, , ving dis- 
covered, long before Prof. Miinsterberg told them of the fact, 
that sepcholney has little aid given them.—“ The School Re- 
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Educational Articles in April Magazines, 


Art Education in the Public Schools, Charles Swain Thomas. 
Inland Educator. 
Boys in the High School, W. H. Tate. Texas School Journal. 
Brookline: A Model Town Under the Referendum, B. O. 
Flower. Arena. 
Brush Drawing of Fruits and Vegetables, Cora Greenwood. 
Art Education. 
Care of the Adolescent Girl, Mary Putnam-Jacobi. Educational 
Foundations. 
Child and His Environment, The, George H. Mead. 
Child-Study Quarterly. 
Child Fetiches, George M. Gould. Pedagogical Seminary. 
aaa Fears, Colin A. Scott. Illinois Child Study Quar-. 
terly. 
Children’s Secrets, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. 
Quarterly. 
Child Study, Earnest N. Brown. Educational Record (Quebec). 
Child Study and Composition Work, C. B. Bliss and E. F. 
Buchner. Lducational Foundations. 
Child Study for Class Work, Louis H. Galbreath. Illinois Child 
Study Quarterly. 
College or University—Which? Hiram Oscutt. Education. 
Continuous Sessions of Normal Schools, Irwin Shepard. 
Educational Review. 
Culture Epoch Theory, The, N. C. Vandewalker. 
Review. 
Drawing from Life, James Hall. 
Does Modern Education Educate ? 
politan. 
_Education of the Motor Centers, Reuben Post Halleck. 
ois Child Study Quarterly. 
an oe Sources for History Teaching, Earl Barnes. 
tional Review. 
Four-Year Latin Programs, Charles E. Bennett. School Review. 
Growth of Mind, S. S. Laurie. School Review. 
German Elementary Schools, Frederick Monteser. 
tional Foundations. 
Hawaiian Children. 
Historic Ornament, Fred. H. Daniels. 
Individuality of the Teacher, The, A. B. Johnson. 
cational Monthly. 
Induction and Deduction in Education, B. A. Hinsdale. New 
York Teachers’ Quarterly. 
Irish Elementary Education, Edith F. Hogg. Contemporary 
Review. 
Latin Composition in Preparatory Schools, Henry Preble, 
School Review: 
Little Child in Schooi, The, M. McCune. 
Manifesting the Instinct for Certainty, M. H. Small. 
gogical Seminary. 
Manual Construction Work, Frederick Ely. Education. 
Medical Inspection of Schools, Supt. W. B. Powell. Education. 
Method in Child Study, S. F. McLennan. Illinois Child Study 
Quarterly. 
Modern Teaching and Old-Time Principles, Andrew V. Ray- 
mond. New York Education. 
Music and the Child, Sarah E. Newman. New York Education. 
New Departure in Modern Language Study, Edward H. 
Magill. School Review 
On the Teaching of English, Mark H. Liddell. 
Monthly. 
Origin and History of Sloyd in Sweden, Gustav Larsson. 
Education. 
Physical Conditions in Education, C. F. Carroll. Education. 
Place of the Ideal in Education, The, Samuel Weir. New 
York Teachers’ Quarterly. 
Plea for Delusions, Anna M. Fuller. Primary School. 
Practical Methods of Teaching History. Educational Review. 
Private Education in Virginia, Wilham Baird. Educational 
Review. 
Secondary Education in the United States, Elmer E. Brown. 
School Review. 
Social Studies as Educational Centers of Correlation, Albion 
W. Small, Educational Foundations. 
Spirit in Brush Drawing, Bunkio Matsuki. ' Art Education. 
Student Life in Germany, H. Zuck. Chautauquan. 
Study of Geology in the Public Schools, R. M. Bagg, New 
York Education. 
Teaching of Philosophy, The, Thomas J. Gray. The Public 
School Journal. 
Teaching the Language-Arts, B. A. Hinsdale. Inland Edu- 
cator. 
Time to be Given Science in High School, C. T. Lane, Inland 
Educator. 
Truancy, Linus W. Kline, Pedagogical Seminary. 
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University Study at Berlin and Oxford, Samuel H. Bishop 
Educational Review. 

What Can One Read? 
dations. 


F. E. Spaulding. Zducational Foun- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY. 


Psychology and the Real Life, Hugo Muensterberg. Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Undergraduate Life at Wellesley, Abbie C. Goodloe. 

Psychology of Geography, Dr. F. E. Spaulding. Zducational 
Foundations. 

Education in Italy, Marius Spinello. Educational Foundations, 

Children of Cuba. Primary School. 

Vertical Writing, E. W. Cavins. Zeachers’ Institute. 

Device for Studying Arts, F.O. Payne. Teachers’ [nstitute. 

Study of Leaf Forms. TZeachers’ /nstitute. 

Conduct of the Recitation, W. Harper. Zeachers’ Institute. 

Lessons on Lumbering, Anna Robinson. Teachers’ /ustitute. 

Memorial Day Exercises, Recitations and Songs. Teachers’ 
Institute and Primary School for April and May. 

Bird Day Exercises, Recitations and Songs. 
tute and Primary School for April and May. 


Teachers’ Insti- 





A report of a committee of the Tennessee School Officers’ 
Association on “ State Uniformity of Text-Books” is pub- 
lished in the “ Southwestern School Journal.” The subject 
was taken up with great care, but the unanimous decision of 
the committee was against the uniform system. 


“The School Review ” lives up to its profession as a jour- 
nal of secondary education in the April number. The first 
article is by Elmer E. Brown, and is a historical sketch of 
“ Secondary Education in the United States.” Other sub- 
jects treated are the “ Fcur-Year Latin Programs of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve,” the study of modern languages and Latin 
composition in preparatory schools. 


The “ Ohio Educational Monthly” for April contains the 
third of Margaret W. Sutherland’s “Letters to a Young 
Friend.” It gives advice regarding friendships. She closes 
with a few remarks on criticisms of others by the teacher, 
and of the teacher by others. “Isn’t ‘it strange,” she says, 
“that in spite of this tendency to find fault even with the 
masters (of literature and others), and to measure them with 
our little measuring tapes, teachers so often resent a remark 
made on their work by another teacher or a parent, that in- 
dicates that anything may be improved in their school man- 
agement or teaching? Why can we not take kindly sugges- 
tions?” 





——s 


See article of ‘‘ Cuban Children,” on page 510. 
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What a few days have brought forth! We area 
peace-loving nation and all was at peace. Now 125,- 
000 men are summoned to take their guns and be 
ready for war. Every school has heard the proclam- 
ation that this nation has reluctantly concluded that 
Spain must cease to oppress the Cubans and yield to 
them the government of the island. Over and over 
Spain has been warned that her course with the 
Cubans has been unjust and oppressive ; now she is 
told that it is “ intolerable” and must cease. Under 
“Topics of the Times” the main happenings of the 
week will be briefly mentioned. 


The war is simply because the methods of Spain 
on this continent are “intolerable” to American 
thought and feeling. The American people have de- 
cided that, cost what it may, Spanish rule in America 
must cease. Her procedure in Cuba has been so in- 
human and barbaric that the American people can 
stand it no longer. The schools will hear the beat of 
drums and see the soldiers marching by ; they will 
be told the war is not for conquest or spoliation ; it 
is for the liberation of a people that have been mis- 
governed ; it is that the Cubans, too, may have free- 
dom, happiness, and education. 

It was a great thing that Froebel invented the word 
kindergarten ; it explains itself. Every mother feels 
that word describes her work. The primary school 
needs a new word; “school” has too much of tradi- 
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tion clinging to it. Not long since a teacher visited 
a school that had won a reputation, but she came 
away disappointed. ‘“ Why, the children whispered ; 
I saw it with my own eyes.” A committee-man in 
Boston at the close of the exercises, one warm June 
day, remarked to a roomful of children: “ You have 
read well and spelt well but you haven’t sat still.” 
Who will invent a word that will describe the primary 
school when it is managed as it ought to be ? 





There are many things besides the work in school 
that justly claim the teacher’s attention, such as look- 
ing after sick pupils, conferring with parents and fel- 
low teachers, intellectual self-improvement, the pre- 
paration of work for the next day not to mention the 
urgent need of devoting as much time as possible to 
rest and recreation. 


To keep thirty or more busy minds profitably oc- 
cupied and so interested as to make each pupil feel 
that the teacher’s eyes are watching him and delight 
in his success is a severe strain on the nerves. This 
is an incontestable fact, yet only few people are will- 
ing to believe it because the conduct of many teachers 
out of school hours seems to controvert it. Active 
participation in politics, tutoring, nocturnal card play- 
ing or theater going, all these are not becoming to 
those who regard education as their lite work. 





There is to be a meeting of philanthropists on May 
18 in this city—the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. It will continue eight days; it has 
1,200 members. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are “ Charity Organizations,” “ Dependent Children,” 
“Juvenile Reformation,” “ Conduct of Prison Hospi- 
tals,” “ Municipal and County Charity,” and “ College 
Settlements.” In looking over the list of speakers, we 
note but one educator, Pres. D. C. Gilman, and the 
question arises, Are not the educators of this country 
interested in many of the topics enumerated? Are 
they not humanitarians first of all? 
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A Strong Appeal. 


The well-known German portrait painter, Frau Vilma Par- 
laghy, who has joined the recently-formed Berlin Branch of 
the World’s League against Vivisection, has addressed a let- 
ter to the Prussian minister of education. She says: 

*‘ Vivisection is strongly condemned and opposed by numerous 
men of position, character, and judgment, spiritual leaders of the 

eople, men of all stations and professions, and of all opinions. 

t is incomprehensible to them how such a disgraceful method of 
scientific investigation can be suffered to exist in a country which 
prides itself on its goatee. civilization, and Christianity. Never- 
theless, in our colleges it is done under the protection of our 
government, and supported by the people's money. 

“To usit isacrime against all law, human and divine, and without 

the slightest justification. Our opponents, indeed, delight to speak 
of the horrors of vivisection, and even go so far as to state that 
the Np! Rag eng of the human race depends on the practice of 
that which they themselves confess to be inhuman and brutal. 
We are totally opposed to their principles, quite apart from the 
truth or untruth of their statement that vivisection .is indispens- 
able for the study of physiology and thecure ofdisease. ‘This state- 
ment, however, is strongly disputed even by medicalexperts. Our 
objection is that whether the deductions made from experiments 
in vivisection are true or false, the result is out of all proportion to 
the incalculable damage done to the soul of man by the crime 
committed. A crime is none the less a crime, because it would 
hide its identity under the cloak of doing evil in order that good 
may come. ivisection is a threefold crime; first, against the 
helpless, innocent victim, barbarously tortured to death, then 
against man as shocking the noblest feelings of his nature, and 
finally against the goodness of God by so vile a misuse of the 
reason with which He has blessed us. ‘ 
_ “With what refined, one might almost say wanton, cruelty are the 
instruments and ‘the rack arranged by means of which a poor 
creature will be tortured,to death. How fiendish the cruelty of 
using curare, a drug which the most infamous vivisectors, cone | as 
Claude Bernard, confess produces the most dreadful suffering 
ever imagined by man—and this same curare is used to take away 
from the animal all power of motion while the sense of pain con- 
tinues to exist in the highest degree. Among the many tortures I 
would mention are: The insertion of red-hot needles, boiling or 
artificially freezing the interior as well as the exterior portions of 
the animal's body, starving, sticking hundreds of needles into the 
Stomach, leaving without water, boring holes in and sawing 
through the living body, or letting portions of it decompose ; and, 
as the crowning cruelty of all, skinning animals, and preserving 
them artificially alive for the purpose of some other horrible 
experiment. 

“In the name of many thousands, I earnestly entreat your 
Excellency, with clasped and uplifted hands, to lend us your strong 
arm to oppose and put an end to this abomination, born of 
unrighteousness, whieh has all too long been suffered to exist.” 


Against Tobacco. 


_ The United Presbyterian General Assembly of the United 
States, which meets in Omaha, Neb., next month, will have be- 
fore it a resolution that no minister shall engage in home mission 
work, nor any one be employed in administrative or clerical cap- 
oct, who is to be paid for his services from funds contributed 
for home missions, who is addicted to the use of tobacco in any 
form. The general assembly in 1870 voted that “ the use of to- 
bacco is demoralizing in its tendency, and should be discounte- 
nanced by all who profess the Christian name,” and in 1879 it 
resolved that “no student addicted to the use of tobacco in any 
form should be granted aid by the board.” This resolution was 
reaffirmed by the assemblies of 1885, 1888, and 1895. Thata 
feeling is already prevailing that teachers should not use tobacco 
is apparent to those who watch the currents of opinion. At a 
teachers’ institute, where 119 teachers were present, 21 bein 

men, it was found that 11 used tobacco; the conductor remarked, 
— shall no longer be a majority,” and threw his cigar on the 
oor. 


Cuban Girls’ School in Brooklyn. 


The present national situation cails attention to an admirable 
work that is being done by a few Brooklyn women. Mrs. 
C. M. S. Selden, who was tor five years a missionary of the 
American board, in Mexico, made in 1886, a house-to-house 
canvass of the poorer quarters of the city for Spanish-speaking 
girls. She soon established a home school, which has lately 
been augmented by a number of Cuban refugees, so that now 
the schvol is practically made up of Cuban girls. One girl 
came direct from a Cutan prison. 

Mrs. Selden and her sister, Miss Strong, have charge of the 
school, and teach the children the ordinary branches in their 
own language, and also give them lessons in English. There 
are twenty-two girls at present in the school, from six to six- 
teen years of age. Six women have volunteered as music 
teachers. anc the pupils learn singing and playing very 
rapidly. 


Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention. 


_ At the Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention to be held 
in Omaha, Neb., during the last three days of June, the list of 
speakers includes Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown univer- 
sity; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis; Supt. Aaron Gove, 
of Denver; Hon. J. Sterling Morton, former secretary of agricul- 
ture; State Supt. W. N. Stetson, of Maine; Prof. Seymour 
Eaton, of Drexel institute, Philadelphia; and Supt. Millspaugh, 
of Salt Lake City. 
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Tennessee State Teachers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at Lookout Mountain, July 19-21. It is expected 
that this will be the largest and best meeting the association has 
ever held. Efforts to this end are being made by school and 
college men, newspapers and railroads. The place of meeting is 
one of exceptional beauty. 


A Tennessee Veteran Dead. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Dr. George W. Jarman died a few days ago 
at his home in Nashville. He was seventy-two years old and 
was for fifty years an active an able teacher. At one time he 
was president of the old Union university at Murfreesboro, and 
later president of the Southwectern Baptist university at 
Jackson. 


Benjamin W. Putnam Dead. 


Boston, Mass.—Benjamin W. Putnam, one of Boston's oldest 
teachers, for many years master of the Quincy school, died in the 
old homestead of Gen. Israel Putnam, April 16. He formed the 
Quincy school association, and became its president. Last fall 
he presided at the fiftieth anniversary of the school. 


German High Schools for Girls. 


The government of Germany opened its first high school for 
girls April 1. This probably opens the way to university training 
for women in Germany. Hitherto, women have not been admit- 
ted to the universities on account of lack of high school training, 
Now that the state is to give them this, it will probably soon throw 
the universities open to them. 


A Case of Lost Ambition. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Miss Jennie Simpson, a former teacher of 
Allegheny, has entered the city poorhouse. She is well educated, 
retains all her faculties, and has no disease, but she has com 
pletely lost her will power. She is, and has been for four years, 
perfectly passive, without the least desire to contribute, in any 
way, to aoe support. Teachers have given benefit entertainments 
for her, and the church people have done all in their power for 
her. She has been to three hospitals, where her expenses have 
been paid by friends; but as she had no specific disease, the hos- 
pitals at last refused to receive her. She went to her home, but 
was finally obliged to go to the city home for support. Efforts 
are being made to find a permanent home for her. Miss Simpson 
is about thirty-five years of age, and her peculiar condition was 
undoubtedly induced by an attack of nervous prostration. 


What Students Read. 


Naugatuck, Conn.—Supt. J. H. Carfrey, in his annual re- 
port, mentions the fact that during the winter he made an 
effort to learn what use pupils made of books. He sent to all 
the grades from the fourth to the high school, inclusive, a 
circular, to find out what reading matter the pupils used, how 
much they patronized the public library, what kind of books 
they drew, how much they read in connection with their 
school work, what kind of reading they preferred, and how 
much yellow literature they were reading. The results ob- 
tained by the superintendent-are a revelation, and show the 
trend of the students’ minds, when their reading is entirely 
without supervision. These results will be made the basis of 
a plan for the selection of reading matter suitable for the age 
and grade of the students. 


History Teaching. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Miss Elizabeth Holbrook, of the state nor- 
mal school, speaking to the New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, said that she had found it advisable to start in training 
the young women under her for handling historical studies with 
the youngest children. In the earlier grades, colonial stories must 
be the starting point. By the fifth year the child is ready to begin. 
in a very simple way. the story of Christian civilization. Taking 
Europe physically, the teacher may then introduce man in his 
earliest stages, and his acquirement of place in the world. After 
the story ot the earlier kingdoms, the history of Greece should be 
told in biography. Then thestory of Rome, followed by English 
history, leaving the eighth and ninth grades for the pursuit of 
American history. Every task and story should be made to de- 
velop the child intellectually and morally, and fit him for the 
highest type of citizenship. 


Education in Japan. 


—_—p 
At Tokio, Japan, there is soon to be completed an institution 
for the higher education of woman. This institution, which has 
cost about $200,000, is heartily endorsed by all the educated 
Japanese. It marks a new era in their national progress, and is 
aresult of the close contact which Japan has lately had with 
Western civilization. The school will be conducted on American 
lines and controlled by American teachers. 


Cambridge Veterans. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
Prin. Roberts has brought out the fact that Cambridge has over 
fifty teachers who have taught in the city for more than a quarter- 
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century. Mr. Roberts comes first, with his fifty years of service. 
Miss M ry E. Sawyer comes next, having been appointed in 
1853. Supt. Coggswell was appointed a year later, and has been 
superintendent'since 1874. eadmaster Bradbury, of the Latin 
school, was appointed in 1856, and Prin. Fletcher, of the Thorn- 
dike school, in 1857. 


Progress in Texas. 


At the end of six and one-half years of service, State Supt 
Carlisle, of Texas, has issued a statement showing the remark- 
able educational progress in the state during his administra- 
tion. The scholastic age has been extended; the number of 
counties under the community system reduced from 72 to 
37; and the county’ superintendents have been re- 
lieved of the burden of taking the school census, and the 
temptation for padding the latter has been removed by 
changes in the method of distributing the state’s money. The 
county superintendent now has the right to serve out his term 
of office, and the commissioners’ courts cannot hinder him in 
this by abolishing the office. 

The law has been changed so ‘that, if there is not enough 
money in the treasury to pay the teachers, their vouchers may 
still be approved, making it possible for them to be, cashed, 
sold, or taken as a basis of credit. 


Provision has been made for converting county certificates 
into state certificates; for the issuing of permanent certificates, 
primary, intermediate, and high school city certificates, certi- 
ficates from the department of pedagogy of the University of 
Texas, and others. 

In 1893, a law was passed, compelling each county superin- 
tendent to hold at least three institutes, of two days each, dur- 
ing each year. A law passed this year compels attendance of 
teachers on institutes, under penalty of forfeiture of salary for 
that period of time. This has raised the attendance from twen- 
ty-five per cent. to nearly one hundred per cent. 

The uniform text-book law has recently been adopted in 
the state, and a new course of study for country schools is 
being prepared to meet it. 

Two hundred and thirty-two formal appeals from lower 
officers’ decisions have been heard and settled. In one case, 
it was found that a sectarian school had been receiving public 
funds for twenty-five years. Able lawyers fought the case of 
the school, but the law upheld the superintendent in with- 
holding money from the school in question. It was also es- 
tablished that the state school fund could not be legally used 
to buy maps, charts, and similar supplies. This ruling saved 
the state hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Prison Warder’s Training Schools. 


The English prison commissioners are prosecuting vigor- 
ously the good work of Howard, the great prison reformer. 
Schools for the training of both male and female prison ward- 
ers have just been established. 

The men probationers at the Hull and Chelmsford schools 
live within the prison walls, and each man has a room to him- 
self, four meals a day, with the use of a library and reading- 
room. Similar accommodations are being built for the women 
at the Wormwood Scrubbs school. An experienced warder 
devotes considerable time each day to practical training, and 
each probationer spends part of every day in the head 
matron’s office, learning the rules. 


Arithmetic Popular in Iowa. 


Sioux City, lowa.—Supt. H. E. Kratz has been undertaking 
an investigation for the benefit of the Northwestern Teachers’ 
Association, in order to find out the most popular study. Over 
two thousand school children and ninety-one teachers of the 
city were questioned. Among both boys and girls, the list is 
headed by mathematics. This is even more popular with the 
teachers. The result was a surprise, as it was supposed that 
the girls would favor geography and the languages. Geogra- 
phy comes second on the list, with the boys in the majority. 

istory stands third, and language, including grammar, stands 
fourth in the girls’ and teachers’ list, dropping to seventh 
place in the boys’. Spelling comes sixth in the pupils’ list, 
but in the teachers’, is supplanted by physiology. The latter 
is relegated to eighth place bv the pupils. Music, drawing, 
and writing comes last on all the lists. 


Schools of Forestry. 


The establishment by Cornell university of a school of forestry 
calls attention to the fact that this science has been neglected in 
this country. In Europe, such schools are numerous and valua- 
ble. In this country, Harvard has such a school under Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent, and Pennsylvania has created three reserva- 
tions of 40,000 acres each, but the money for their purchase is not 
yet appropriated. 

Cornell has been given 30,000 acres in the Adirondacks for its 
care and supervision. Fully two-thirds of Cornell’s revenue has 


been derived from forest lands which it has skilfully managed. 
These lands are in Wisconsin, and are under perfect supervision, 
and are constantly increasing in value. So Cornell will probably 
give a good account of herself in her new school. 
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Cincinnati Notes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—One of the most popular organizations 
among the teachers of this city at present is the “ Mathesis,” 
which meets once a month in the Teachers’ Club rooms. 
While the membership is confined to the women teachers, prin- 
cipals and male teachers always have a cordial welcome. One 
reason, perhaps, for the popularity and success of the organ 
ization is the interest taken in it by the president, Miss Chris- 
tine Gordon Sullivan, supervisor of drawing in the city 
schools. Infact, theorganization owes its existence to Miss Sul- 
livan, and the teachers of Cincinnati know how to appreciate 
her work. For the April meeting, Dr. Dan Milliken, of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio was the speaker. He chose for his subject, ‘“‘ Thou 
Shalt Not,” a principle in life and education. His strong 
point was, “Get inside the child ; get inside the criminal.” 
We have a right to incarcerate the dangerous element; to elec- 
trocute, hang, or decapitate the murderer, for the protection 
of society, but what good is done? If we cannot get into the 
innermost life of the child and leave our impression, we have 
failed in our work. His argument for the home study is the 
best we have heard. What the child does at home is not under 
the control of the teacher, consequently, the child is training 
himself in self-management and self-control. “It is not worth 
while to suppress stubbornness in the child.” “ Inhibition as 
an intellectual must be cultivated.” 

Mr. Junkerman, supervisor of music, entertained the asso- 
ciation with a cello solo, accompanied by Miss Hattie Levy. 

MEETING OF CITY PRINCIPALS. 


The regular meeting of Cincinnati principals was held April 
8, with Pres. Powell presiding. The chairman of the execu- 
tive committee announced the following subject for the May 
meeting: “To what extent can correlation be profitably made 
in teaching the subjects in our course of study?” The discus- 
sion on this topic will be general. 


Principal Coy, of Hughes high school, read a paper 
on “Character, the End of Education.” He - said, 
among other things, that he did net believe that 


a teacher could have one code of morals for school and 
another for outside use. Neither did he think it sound doc- 
trine to say a boy may be left to his own sweet will till he 
reaches manhood, and then expect him to turn out all right, 
morally. 

“Young ladies pass through a school and secure their certifi- 
cates by fraudulent methods, then set themselves up as teach- 
ers of morals.” Some of the obstacles to the formation of 
character are (a) material interests absorbing everything to 
the neglect of moral and spiritual interests; (b) the machin- 
ery in our city schools does not encourage the formation of 
character; (c) in city schools the influence of associates out- 
side of school is detrimental. He made the statement, that 
the hardest subjects with whom we have to deal, sometimes 
come from wealthy homes. 

Prin. Raschig held that the “influence of school is greater 
than that of home or church.” Some of the influences are 
(a) personality of the teacher; (b) discipline of the school: 
(c) course of study and time-tables—both of which are good, 
but they must be electrified by the teacher. “ The best teacher 
is not always the one having the highest per cent.; neither is 
the one with the lowest per cent. always the poorest.” “ Char 
acter cannot be per-cented.” 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Supt. Morgan called attention to the following: 

1. School-Room Decoration Society will hold its annual 
meeting at 4 P. M., Saturday, April 25, in the club rooms. 

2. Teachers should so prepare their lessons that they can 
come before their classes without the text-book in hand. 

3. Arbor day, April 29, to be celebrated in connection with 
Bird day. 

4. Teach children how to study, as well as how to recite, 

5. Make preparation for Decoration day. 

6. The Teachers’ Club will give a reception in May. 


DISCUSSION OF “INCENTIVES.” 


“Incentives and Punishments” was the subject discussed 
by the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association on April 13. 

What are true incentives? Should these be used: (a) Rank- 
ing. (b) Rolls of honor. (c) Priviliged list. (d) Fear of 
failure. (e) Unduly high marks. 

What are right punishments? 

(a) Which should be public and which private? 

(b) Proper time of punishment? 

(c) The justice of punishment from the child’s standpoint. 

M. F. Andrew 


New York City. 
Are Board of Education’s Acts Illegal ? 


Corporation Counsel Whalen has written an opinion from 
which it is inferred that all appointments of the Greater New 
York board of education and acts of its appointees are illegal; 
that City Supt. Maxwell’s appointment is void, and that all 
steps taken by him to license teachers without formal exami- 
nation are, consequently, null and void. 

As a result of this opinion, no money was appropriated last 
week for the March salaries of any employee of the board of 
education, although the two employees, Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Snyder, appointed in February, received their salaries for Feb- 
ruary without objection. This was before the corporation 
counsel’s opinion had been written. 

It is needless to say, that the view implied by the corpora- 
tion counsel is strongly combatted by the best lawyers in the 
board of education. 

The opinion of the corporation counsel is based on section 
11 of the Greater New York charter, which says that school 
moneys raised for the greater city up to July 1, 1808, “shall be 
spent by the various school boards, respectively,” instead of 
by the Central board of education. 

The opinion was written with special reference to the case 
of Mr. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings; but Cor- 
poration Counsel Whalen is reported as saying that the law 
applies equally to all other appointees of the Central board of 
education. 

This includes City Supt. Maxwell, Secretary Palmer, the 
auditor, chief clerk, and other subordinates. 

If this view of the corporation counsel be adjudged correct, 
it means bringing to a standstill all the operations of the 
board of education. It means that no teachers can be appoint- 
ed until July 1, and that not a stroke of work can be done on 
any new school building by the Central board. 


THE BOARD “ MIGHT AS WELL SHUT UP SHOP,” 
SIONER ANDERSON. 


SAYS COMMIS- 


Commissioner E. Ellerv Anderson, when questioned by a 
School Journal representative, said that it is probably correct 
that the school moneys for Greater New York must be admin- 
istered by the borough school boards up to July 1, instead of 
by the Central board, but Mr. Anderson does not understand 
that appointments made by the Central board are invalid, or 
that acts performed by its appointees are illegal, as inferred 
from the corporation counsel’s opinion. 

“If that view of the opinion be true,” said Mr. Anderson 
to The School Journal representative, “the board of education 
might as well shut up shop and go home until July 1, but I do 
not understand that to be the intent of the legislature im the 
section of the charter referred to.” 


Mr. Anderson assumes that the legislature, in providing that 
school funds be administered by the school boards until July 
1, had it in mind that the Central board might not be in po- 
sition to take full charge of school finances before that date. 
“It was not the intent,” said he, “to prevent the board of ed- 
ucation from making appointments, or its appointees from 
performing their duties before July 1.” 

Mr. Anderson thinks the borough board will find a way of 
paying Supt. Maxwell and other appointees of the board for 
services performed between Feb. 1 and July 1. 

The School Journal representative saw Corporation Counsel 
Whalen as he was leaving the \mayor’s office. 


CORPORATION COUNSEL WHALEN “WILL NOT SAY.” 

“Is it true,” Mr. Whalen was asked, “that appointments 
by the board of education before July 1 and acts performed by 
its appointees are illegal, as inferred from your opinion?” 

“T will not say. I have been asked only concerning Supt. 
Snyder. Wait till I am asked about the others,” was the re- 
ply. 

_ “Supt. Maxwell has, since his appointment, taken steps to 
license teachers without formal examination. Is that illegal?” 

“ T will not say,”’ said the corporation counsel. 


MR. ANDERSON’S LETTER. 


In a letter to the corporation counsel, in the case of Supt. 
Snyder, Commissioner Anderson maintains his view of the 
validity of appointments by the board of education, and of the 
acts of its appointees in the following words: 


‘Section 1062 of the charter creates a board of education which 
shall have the management and control of the public schools and 
—_ school system of the city. The same section directs the 

oard to organize from the third Monday of February, 1808. Sec- 
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tion 1069 gives the board power to appoint a superintendent of 


school buildings whose term of office shall be for six years. Sec- 
tions 1072-3-4-5 all refer to the duties of the superintendent of schoo] 
buildings which in their very nature may have to be exercised 
immediately after appointment, as, for instance, if it be necessary 
to appoint a janitor to-morrow for a school such appointment, 
under section 1075, must be made on the nomination of the super- 
intendent of school buildings.” 


‘The mere fact that the expenditure of school funds is left 
with the borough boards does not justify the conclusion,” 
says Mr. Anderson, “that the board of education is to make 
no appointments, and, in fact, not to have any practical exist- 
ence until the first day of July. 

“It is necessary, however, to examine the closing words of 
section 11, which are as follows: 

‘It shall be the duty of the board of education as constituted 
under this act to make all appointments therein provided for and 
to adopt the necessary by-laws at such time and in such manner 
that the new system for the administration of the public schools 
of the city as provided by this act shall go into full effect on July 
1, 1898.” 

“This provision would undoubtedly authotize the board oj 
education to postpone the making of appointments to the 


position of superintendent of buildings, or of city su- 
perintendent, or of superintendent of supplies, or of 
any of the offices referred to in section 1069, until 
the first day of July, 1808, but I do not think that 


the provision quoted requires the board of education to wait 
before making its appointments effective until July 1, 1808, 
unless such delay were deemed necessary to the success of the 
new system for the administration of the public schools.’ 


May Be No Examinations for Promotion. 


““ We expect the Ahern bill to become law,” said a member 
of the board of education who opposed the measure before 
Governor Black, in a recent conversation with a School Journal 
representative. 

“What, then, will you do about the present salary -sched 
ule?” was asked. 

The commissioner, who is also a member of the Manhattan- 
Bronx school board, replied that salaries would have to be 
re-graded, he thought,to correspond with the minimum figures 
of the Ahern bill. 

“ Will the present features of promotions based upon exam- 
inations be retained?” was asked. 

“Yes and no; the examination feature may, possibly, be 
entirely eliminated, though I think the plan of promoting effi- 
cient and worthy teachers on their records will be retained.” 

The commissioner further added that some system of giving 
efficient teachers an opportunity for more rapid advancement 
than is given the inefficient, is absolutely necessary to main 
tain healthy conditions in a school system. He said, however, 
that the board had found that the new city superintendent, Dr. 
Maxwell, is opposed to special scholastic examination for de- 
termining the merit and promotion of teachers, and that the 
board of borough superintendents is practically a unit in 
standing with Dr. Maxwell against examinations. Some other 
methods of determining merit—most likely the  teacher’s 
record, as determined by principals’ and superintendents’ re 
ports, and by the teachers’ class-room work, will be the basis 
of promotions, he added. 


Brooklyn’s New Truant School. 


Charles N. Chadwick, chairman of the committee attend 
ance of the Brooklyn truant schools, has some new ideas for 
the governing of truants. A school is soon to be opened, 
which will be a sort of prison where bad boys are to work out 
their own salvation. Several hours a day will be devoted to 
study and recitation, and the marks of each boy will be reck- 
oned in tin money, which will be paid on the basis of good re 
citations and deportment. When school is out, each boy will 
go to work at his trade for the rest of the day. Various trades 
will be taught, and each boy will be paid for his work in the 
tin money. Out of this money, each boy has to pay a nomi- 
nal sum for board and clothes. When he has earned $25 of 
this money, he can buy his freedom with it. This will take at 
least two months of hard work. 


Richmond’s Heavy Expenses. 


Staten Island, legally known as the borough of Richmond 
spends more money per capita for education than the borough of 
Manhattan or any other portion of the city. Last year the per 
capita expense was; Staten Island, $32.92; Manhattan and 
Bronx, $31.74; Brooklyn, $26.89; and Queens, $23.24. The highest 
salaries, $5,000, are paid in Manhattan and Brooklyn, the lowest 
ones, $300, in Richmond. The number of schools in Manhattan 
and Bronx is 233, in Brooklyn 164, in Lee 69, and in Richmond 
29. The average attendance in the whole city is 365,000. 


In Greater New York. 


May 6.—The Emile, College of the City of New York. 
May 9.—Association of Primary Principals, City college. 


May 9.—Annual election of New York City Teachers’ As- 
sociation, City college. Polls open 3:30 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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Supt. Maxwell Recommends Minimum Requirements for 
New York Teachers. 


City Supt. Maxwell submitted his proposed minimum re- 
quirements for teachers in Greater New York, at the board of 
education meeting Wednesday afternoon. 

This is in accordance with section 1081 of the city charter, 
which says that “the board of education, on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, shall designate, subject to the re- 
quirements of the state school laws, the minimum require- 
ments to prevail throughout the city for all officers to be ap- 
pointed to any supervising or teaching position under any 
school board.” 

Supt. Maxwell’s requirements, if adopted, will tend to raise 
considerably the standard of professional attainment demand- 
ed of teachers in the greater city. 

To a School Journal representative Supt. Maxwell said that 
the increased requirements recommended by him were more 
in the nature of greater demands for strictly professional study 
than for increased general scholastic attainments. This will 
also be seen in reading the recommendations of the superin- 
tendent as given below. 

As it has not been settled definitely whether the board of 
education or the borough school boards shall determine the 
details of licenses to be issued, Supt. Maxwell submitted his 
recommendations in two forms—one recommending the forms 
and kinds of licenses, and the other simply recommending the 
general profesisonal and scholastic attainments to be required 
of teachers. Both statements are substantially alike in the lat- 
ter particulars. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL WORK REQUIRED FOR PROMOTION, 


First, the superintendent recommends that all licenses to 
teach shall be issued for one year, to be renewed without ex- 
amination, for two successive years, if the teacher's work is 
satisfactory to the borough superintendent. At the close of 
the third year of successful service, the city superintendent 
may make the license permanent. 

For promotion of a teacher to an increased salary, some- 
thing besides good work in the class-room is recommended 
by Supt. Maxwell. 

For promotion, the superintendent recommends that a 
teacher holding an initial license, made permanent at the close 
of the third year of successful service, and who, at the expira- 
tion of four or more years of successful service in teaching, 
is entitled by the by-laws of the borough school board to ap- 
ply for an increase in salary, “must produce evidence to the 
city superintendent of having successfully pursued, in some 
recognized institution of learning, a course of study satisfac- 
tory to him in some branch of science, or of literature, or in 
professional work since his or her employment as a teacher, 
or must pass a satisfactory examination in the principles and 
methods of teaching.” 

In boroughs which provide for a special license to be issued 
to the holder of an initial license who has had four years of 
successful teaching, the superintendent recommends that the 
possession of such a special license shall be accepted as the 
equivalent of the scholastic work, and of the examination in 
the principles and methods of teaching above described. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Before any temporary or permanent initial license be given 
to teach in the public schools of New York city, however, 
Supt. Maxwell recommends that the would-be teacher must 
have graduated from a high school, and have had a year in a 
teacher’s training school, and that he must pass the city super- 
intendent’s scholastic examination. Within two years after 
that, the superintendent recommends that the teacher be re- 
quired to pass an examination in the history and principles of 
education and in methods of teaching. 

_As the minimum requirements for head of department or as- 
sistant to a principal, Supt. Maxwell recommends that the can- 
didate must have had six years of successful teaching: that he 
must pass an examination in the principles of education and 
in methods of teaching and in school management, and, be- 
sides the requirements for initial license. he must show evi- 
dence of having pursued a course of study satisfactory to the 
city superintendent in the science of education, or in some 
branch of science, literature, or art, in a recognized institution 
of learning for two years, or during two sessions of a summer 
school, or in lieu thereof pass an examination in English lan- 
guage and literature, in history, civics, and elementary science. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PRINCIPALS. 


For appointment to a principalship it is recommended that 
the applicant must be a graduate of a college or university, 
with two years in addition of professional study and 
three years of successful teaching: or he must be a 
college” or university graduate with five years’ successful 
teaching; or he must hold a New York state life certificate 
granted since 1875, and must have had eight years’ successful 
teaching; or he must have had ten years’ successful teaching 
in the public schools of New York city, and pass the city su- 
Perintendent’s examination for principals. 

A principal of an evening school must have had five years’ 
successful teaching. 
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Exceptions are recommended temporarily for the boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond. ( 


BOARD TO CONSIDER THE RECOMMENDATIONS MAY 9. 


Supt. Maxwell’s recommendations were referred to 
the joint consideration of the committees on by-laws and on 
school system, and a special meeting of the board will be held 
May 9, to hear their report. 

Queens asked to have $350,000 added to the budget for 
school sites and buildings in that borough, which was done. 
It is said that 4,000 children in that borough cannot be admit- 
ted to the schools for lack of accommodations. 


Supt. Maxwell to Go Ahead and License Teachers. 


Will you continue the preliminary work necessary to license 
teachers without examination, as provided by the charter, 
now that the corporation counsel has intimated that you are 
not legally in office until July 1?” was asked City Supt. Max- 
well by a representative of The School Journal a day or two 
ago. 
ary am under the direction of the board of education,” was 
the reply of the superintendent. 

“ Then we are to understand that the work is to go on, un- 
less stopped by the board.” 

“ es ” 


Mr. Maxwell stated that about 600 had applied for licenses 
without formal examination to fill the vacancies now existing 
in the city, that he had had personal interviews with about 60; 
that about 20 of these had been rejected, without making fur- 
ther inquiries than had been made in the personal interviews 
with him. 


Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association Excursion. 


The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association will give its an- 
nual excursion, Saturday, June 9. The steamer, “ Grand Re- 
public,” has been chartered, and will leave West Twenty- 
second street at 8 A. M., and East Thirty-third street at 
8:30 A. M. for Locust Grove, Long Island. Tickets for the 
round trip can be had for fifty cents. Joseph S. Wade, P. S. 
23, is chairman; John P. Conroy, P. S. 39, secretary; and Ab- 
ner Holley, P. S. 46, treasurer, from whom tickets may be 
had. Dinner and refreshments will be served on the steamer. 


Manhattan-Bronx School Board. 


The Manhattan-Bronx school board spent nearly three 
hours Wednesday afternoon amending its new by-laws. Most 
of the amendments passed were for “ holding up the hands” 
of the supervisors, who are putting into effect the new manual 
training course, as one member of the board put it, as against 
the undue assertion of authority on the part of principals and 
superintendents. J 

But first there was adopted an amendment giving the bor- 
ough superintendent of schools “a seat in all committees of 
the board, with the right to speak, but not to vote.” This 
was passed by a vote of 7 to 6, Messrs. Hubbell, Bannard, Bur- 
lingame, Greenough, Mack, and Prentiss voting in the nega- 
tive. A similar resolution, it will be remembered, was defeat- 
ed a few weeks ago. 

The next debate was over the question of whether the su- 
pervisors should work under the “principals of the several 
schools,’ as well as under the borough superintendents, while 
performing their duties in the different schools. 

Mr. Burlingame moved to strike out the words, “ princi- 
pals,” etc. He was opposed by Mr. Eustis, who thought that 
a principal should be supreme in his own school. Mr. Eustis 
was supported by Supt. Jasper, who said that while the super- 
visor is responsible for the general carrying out of his partic- 
ular branch in the system, the principal is responsible in his 
school. Messrs. Greenough, Mack, and Taft thought that a 
principal is not, on general principles, competent to direct 
the expert supervisor in his particular field. essrs. Prentiss 
and Anderson supported the view of Mr. Jasper. It was 
finally voted 10 to 6, that supervisors should work “in co- 
operation with,” instead of under the direction of principals. 

The board limited the number of male teachers to be em- 
ployed in the system by passing the following: 

“The number of male teachers employed in boys’ and 
mixed classes in any school or department shall be limited to 
the number of classes in the sixth and seventh years.” 

It was voted to hereafter pay regular substitute teachers em- 

loyed by the board $2 a day, instead of $1.20, as they have 
Cocneiace received. This amendment was opposed by Mr. 
Burlingame and Mr. Greenough, and supported by Messrs. 
Jasper, Taft, Anderson, and Prentiss. 

The board empowered the formation of ungraded classes for 
truants in public schools 67, 112, and 145. In these ungraded 
classes boys will be taught who are not sufficiently incorrigi- 
ble to be sent to a regular truant school or to a reformatory. 

The board of superintendents recommend that a system of 
transfer cards be employed where pupils are going from one 
school to another, and that principals receive pupils from 
other schools of the borough only on presentation of the 
transfer card properly signed. 
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Chicago Notes. 


The members of Mayor Harrison's educational commission 
visited the normal school, at 68th street and Stewart avenue, 
recently, for the purpose of investigating the work of - 
school and to discuss topics for the improvement of the public 
schools oi Chicago. The commission is composed of Drs. 
Harper, Boone, Cook, James, Rabbi, Stolz, and Messrs. Lane, 
Pettibone, Chase, Corwaith, and [rrant. rhe forenoon = 
spent in visiting the grades and listening to recitations. in 
the afternoon the members of the commission held a pl 
sion, during which subjects tending to the improv ae the 
departments of the sehool were discussed. Short addresses 
were made to the pupils by several oi the commission, after 
which it was decided to pay the Charles Kozminiski school a 
similar visit; the date, however, was not fixed. 


The committee on grounds and buildings of the board of 
education decided recently to recommend the construction Ne 
a school for the blind in West roth street, to cost $30,000. The 
matter has been pending five years, the council having —- 
priated $50,000 for the building and $6,000 for the “4% which 
is near the state blind institution. According to the ast = 
sus, there were ninety-two blind persons in the city unde A e 
age of 21 years, but Ex-Alderman O’Connor thinks pus é nere 
are fully 200, who, if not totally blind, are practica os 
The long delay in the work has been due to legal technica i- 
ties, and the question of the right of the board to maintain a 
dormitory necessary in an institution ot helpless charges. 


The University of Chicago has made plans for the summer 
quarter that surpass any previous effort. he announcements 
show I12 instructors engaged for the summer s work. Rieor f 
the number are some of the greatest scholars in the wor q. 
Besides its own faculty, a large number of noted men have 
been engaged from other institutions, and two of the most 
noted scholars in Europe will come to the university. One 
of the distinguished men from abroad will be Dr. Casper — 
Gregory, professor ordinarius-honorius of theology, at_the 
University of Leipsig. Dr. Gregory is regarded as the legit- 
imate successor to the great Tischendorf, and his works on 
theology and the New Testament interpretation are author- 
ities the world over. He gave several lectures at the univer- 
i y rs ago. ; 

“_ yr th nna > this country will be Dr. Gaston Bonet- 
Maury, professor of church history in the University of I aris. 
Prof. Bonet-Maury’s authority on church history is unques- 
tioned among the scholars of theology the world over. His 
influence among the Protestants in France is powerful. He 
is a member of many of the scientific societies of Europe. 


Nineteen of the principals and teachers of the Chicago high 
schools met at the board of education rooms April 12 and or- 
ganized a high school council, on the model of the recommen- 
dations of the committee of twenty-one of the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Association. This was the last of the councils to be 
formed, and permits of the organization of the entire teaching 
force of the city into one central council for the discussion oj 
educational problems. Following the adoption of the consti 
tution, as prepared by the Committee of, Twenty-one, a per- 
manent organization of the high school council was perfected 
with the following officers: President, Charles I. Parker; 
secretary, E. R. Boyer; executive committee, C. I. Parker, E. 
R. Boyer, L. J. Block,, and Miss F. L. Potter. Delegates to 
the Central council meetings—Principals, French, Norton, 
and Robinson, and teachers, Comstock, Dewey, and Mrs. EI- 
len W. Dennis. 


Through the generous gift of William Deering, the North- 
western university’s new academy building, Fisk hall, will be 
erected and ready for occupancy at the opening of school in 
the fall. The building will cost $65,000. Contracts for the 
work were signed April 9 for a three-story and basement 
structure of brick and terra cotta, of a dark red color, roofed 
with tile. The building is named in honor of the principal 
of the academy, Dr. Herbert F. Fisk. 


The board of education will be increased in numbers by the 
addition of seven new members. The mayor has the appoint- 
ing of the new members, and he will appoint only such per- 
sons as are in accord with his ideas of reform. 


Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, head of the science department 
of the Chicago normal school, has been offered a position on 
the examining board of the New York city public school sys- 
tem, at a salary of $4,000 a year. He has not yet decided 
whether he will accept the offer. 


The third annual convention of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools met in Chicago, April 
1. The meeting brought out some of the leading educators 
of the West. Pres. James H. Canfield, of the University of 
Ohio, the president of the association, called the convention 
to order in the banquet hall of the Auditorium hotel. He 
stated that the object of the association is to secure unification 
of action and of study among the educational institutions of 
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the Middle states. High schools are expected to keep within 
fixed lines, and not to assume the functions of the college, 
The meeting lasted two days, and was well attended by edu- 
cators from neighboring states. The address of welcome was 
made by Supt. Lane, who said that it was a source of local 
pride that the pupils of the Chicago public schools were ad- 
mitted to most of the colleges on their diplomas. 

The officers of the association are: President Canfield, of 
Ohio; two vice-presidents each, from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Colorado; secretary, Bliss, Detroit; treasurer, Carman, 
Illinois; executive committee, Charles Kendall Adams, Wis- 
consin, Messrs. Gates, of Iowa, Thurber, Chicago, and Coy, 
of Cincinnati. 


Chicago is active in its efforts in securing the Lutheran 
University of America. The school is to have a $2,000,000 
endowment, raised by the contributions from 25 cents up. 
The purpose of the school is, not only to educate young men 
for the ministry, but to unite the different bodies in America 
claiming to be the only Lutheran church. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Lutheran synod of America there were eleven ad- 
dresses, delivered in eleven different tongues, and the purpose 
of the promotors of this institution is to teach one language, 
and that English, and unite the different societies of the 
church. Chicago should secure the school by virtue of its 
central location, the cosmopolitan character of inhabitants’ 
and the great number of Lutherns living in the states of Illin. 
ois, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

The board of education of Philadelphia has awarded its fifty 
scholarships in the University of Pennsylvania as follows: 
Forty-two in the college department, six in the medical. and 
two in the law departments. 


Chicago Educational Associations, 


Chicago Institute of Instruction.—President, W. E. Watt, Graham 
school; secretary, O. F. Milliken, Fallon school. Regular meeting on the 
third Saturday of each month in Handel hall. 

The Committee of Sixty.—President, Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago 
normal school ; secretary, Mrs, M. L. T. Baker, Agassiz school. Regular 
meeting on the fourth Saturday of each month, in the board of education 
rooms, Schiller building. 

Cook County Teachers’ Association, O. T. Bright the Woman’s Temple. 

Chicago Teachers’ Club.—President, Jennie Goldman ; secretary, Mary 
E. Marshall. Meets the second Saturday of each school month in room 
412, Masonic Temple. 

Chicago Principals’ Association.— President, A. G. Lane, supt, of city 
schools) ; secretary, Ella C. Sullivan (Prin. Goethe school) ; regular meet- 
ing, first Saturday of each school month, 10:30 A. M., at Schiller theater. 

George Howland Club.—President aod secretary, Charles S. Bartholf, 
Burr school ; regular meeting, first Satuday of each school month, 1 P. M., 
at Palmer house. 

Ella F. Young Club,—President, Harriet N. Winchel, (Prin. Tilden 
school) ; secretary, Cora E, Lewis (Prin. Belle Plain school), Regular 
meeting first Saturday of each school month, 12.30 o'clock, at Kinsley’ s. 

Chicago Teachers’ Federatioo.—President, Miss Elizabeth K. Burdick ; 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth Frazier, Harrison school. Regular meeting 
fourth Saturday of each school mosh, 10:3- A. M., Handel hall. : 

Chicago and Cook County High School Association.—General meet- 
ings of the association in Orpheus hall, at 10:30 A. M., on Saturdays, Nov. 
13, Jan 15, March 19, May 14. Section meetings in the board room of 
the board of education, Thursdays at 3:15 P. M. 

Pres. A. F. Nightingale, asst. supt. of Chicago high schools, has ap- 
pointed the following section and sub-section committees for the school 
year 1897-08 : 

Foreign languages; Spencer R. Smith, chairman ; Josephine Mack, sec- 
retary; John P. Heminger. Meetings May 5, Oct. 6, 1808. 

History and Literature: Lucy L. Wilson, chairman ; Florence Wilkin- 
son, secretary ; Ellen W. Dennis, Meetings May 12, Oct 13, 1898 

Sciences: Fred R, Nichols, cnairman ; Fred C. Lucas, secretary ; Douglas 
C. Ridgley. Meetings May 19, Oct. 20, 1898. 

Mathematics and Civics: Edward F. Hail, chairman: C. A. Patterson, 
secretary ; S. V. Robbins. Meetings May 26, Oct. 27, 18908. 

Sub-section meetings in one of the committee rooms of the board of ed- 
ucation, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3:15 P.M. 

Latin and Greek : Spencer R. Smith, chairman; Ada C. Zarbell, sec- 
retary; Alma S. Fick. Meetings Nov. 4, Jan. 6, March 3. 

French : Josephine Mack, chairman ; Mary S., Fay, secretary ; Mary B. 
Phillips. 

German: J. P. Heminger, chairman; Clementire Faber, secretary ; 
Minna Kambli. Meetings Nov. 18, Jan. 20, March 17. 

History: Lucy L_ Wilsen, chairman; Lillian Thompson, secretary ; 
Frances L. Potter. Meetings Dec, 2, Jan. 27, March 24. 

English : Ellen W, Dennis, chairman ; Florence Wilkinson, secretary ; 
Alice F, Osgood. Meetings Dec. 9. Feb. 3. March 31. 

Mathematics: S, V. Robbins, chairman; Mary Zimmerman, secretary ; 
C. A, Patterson. Meetings Dec, 16, Feb, 10, April 7. 

Civics and Political Economy: Edward E. Hall, chairman: Robert E. 
Cutter, secretary ; Edward Palmer. Meetings Nov. 2. Jan. 11, March 8. 

Physics: Fred R. Nichols, chairman ; George L. Voorhees, secretary ; 
Benjamin F. Ellis. Meetings Nov. 9, Jan. 18, March 15. 

Biology : Fred C Lucas, chairman; Edwin E. Hand, secretary ; Fred 
B. Maxwell. Meetings Nov. 16, Jan. 25, March 22. 

Physical Geography : Douglas R. Ridgley, chairman; Louella Chapin, 
secretary; Ralph E. Blount. Meetings Nov. 23, Feb. 1, March 20. 

Geology and Astronomy: James R. Dewey, chairman; Mabel Sykes, 
secretary; Charles S. Peet. Meetings Dec. 7, Feb. 8, April 5. 

Drawing : Rosemary MacGinnis, chairman; Mary E. Younglove, secre- 
tary; J. B. Dibelka. Meetings Dec. 14, Feb. 15, April 12. 

Music: Gabriel Katzenberger, William Apmajoc, Henry W. Fairbanks. 

Pedagogical Club, University of Chicago, Dr. John Dewey: 

Primary Teachers’ Union, Kindergarten Club. 
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Brief Items of Live Interest. 


Oakland, Cal.—County Supt. J. P. Garlick proposes a new 
scheme for the county teachers’ institute in September. Instead 
of the usual routire work, he expects to have a course of six lec- 
tures on the science and philosophy of education, by Prof. William 
James, of Harvard university. Each lecture will be followed by 
sessions for discussion. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Miss Jessie Snyder, supervisor of the prim- 
ary schools, has recently completed a series of tests on the eye- 
sight of the children. The usual headaches and inattention 
among the pupils were traced, in many cases, to defective sight. 
Of the 496 pupils examined, only 62 had perfect sight. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The trustees of Cornell university have decided 
to establish at once a medical department and State College of 
Forestry in New York city. 


The medical school faculty will be largely made up of the 
former faculty of the New York University Medical school. 
The forestry department will make experiments in the cultivation 
and preservation of the state forests. The legislature appropri- 
ated $10,000 for this purpose. 


. ‘ l 
Colonel Oliver H. Payne, of New York, has just made Cornel 
a donation of half a million dollars. 


The North Indiana Teachers’ Association which met at Kokomo 
this month, broke all its records with its attendance of 2,205. 
Next year’s session will be held at Fort Wayne. 


Prof. Crabtree, of the University of Nebraska, reports to the 
high school regents of the state, that out of 178 high school teach- 
ers, 120 are college graduates, and thirty-six of the remaining fifty- 
eight normal odieel quabustes. 


Boston, Mass.—Arthur Crumpler, a colored man, is Boston’s 
oldest pupil. He is seventy-four years of age, was born a slave, 
and is attending a night school. 


Salem, Va.—The commencement address at Roanoke college, 
June 12, will be delivered by Charles Emory Smith, LL.D., editor 
of the “ Philadelphia Press,” and postmaster-general of the United 
States. 


Prussia has 9,000 women teachers out of 68,000; France has 
10,000 more women than men of the 140,000 teachers; while in this 
country, the women teachers are double the number of the men, 
and their ranks are constantly increasing. 


Framingham, Mass.—Miss Ellen Hyde retires this year 
from the principalship of the state normal school at this place, 
to establish a private school for girls at her home. 


Springfield, Ill—S. M. Inglis, state superintendent of pub 
lic instruction, has accepted the presidency of the new East- 
ern Illinois Normal university, at Charleston, but will not 
assume the duties of the position until Sept. 1, 1899, when the 
institution will be formally opened. 


Lima, N. Y.—The Genesee Wesleyan seminary recently ap- 
plied to State Supt. Skinner, asking that it be allowed to share 
in the distribution of public school moneys. Supt. Skinner 
denied the request, on the ground that it was not a public 
school maintained by general taxation and non-sectarian in 
character. 


James N. Beisle, manager of the Philadelphia branch of the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Company, dropped dead 
Sunday night on the downtown station platform of the Sixth 
avenue elevated station at Fourteenth street. He resided at 
Swarthmore, a suburb of Philadelphia. 


Athens, N. Y.—The spring meeting of the Hudson River Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in this place Saturday, May 7. The 
program promises an interesting meeting. E. G. Lautman, of 
Catskill, is president of the association. 


An association of the teachers of German in Pennsylvania has 
been recently organized at the Un'versity of Pennsylvania. 
Those who signed the call for the first meeting were Governor 
Daniel H. Hastings, Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
public schools and president of the Pennsylvania German so- 
ciety ; General Louis Wagner, president of the German society ; 
Charles C. Harrison, provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, president of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and Marion D. Learned, professor of German in the Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania. 


Arbor day was celebrated in Philadelphia April 22. In ac- 
cordance with a circular sent out by Supt. Brooks, there were ex- 
ercises in all the class-rooms, and the observance of the day was 
more general than in any previous year. Exercises were held in 
more than forty public schools, under the auspices of the Civic 
club. From 10 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. the members of the Arbor day 
committee of the club were in attendance at various times in 
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various schools. Fifty trees, the gift of the club, were planted 
in ten of the schools. 


Mrs. Mary Gillette, instructor in domestic science at Pratt in- 
stitute, Brooklyn, has become insane from overwork. She is at 
present in Kings county hospital. She has been writing a book 
on domestic science, and it is thought that the strain of this, with 
her other work, was too much for her. She is forty-five years of 
age., 


Important Educational Meetings. 


April 29, 30.—New Jersey State High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange, Pres't ; Miss 
Margaret Coult, Newark, Sec'y. 

April 29-30—Western Nebraska Educational 
Sidney. 

April 29-30—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at Rockford. 

May 2-7.—National Congress of Mothers, at Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. H. W. Fuller, Loan & Trust BuildIng, Washington, is chair- 
man of the transportation committee. 

May 6—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association at Willimantic 

May 4-6—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at Detroit, 
Mich. 

May 12-14.—Meeting of the City Superintendents’ Association of 
Michigan, at Lansing. Supt. Warren C. Hull, Albion, Pres. ; Supt. 
S. B. Laird, Lansing, Sec’y. 

May 11-12—Kansas Co, Superintendents’ Association at Topeka. 

May 13—New England Association of School Superintendents at 
Boston. 

May 13--New England Normal Council at Boston. 

ame 14.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at Ashe- 
ville. 


June 28-30—Trans-Mississipp!i Educational Convention 
at Omaha, Neb. 
June 29-July 1.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put-in-Bay, 


July 5-8.—American Institute of Instruction at North 
Conway, N. H. eorge E. Church, Providence, R. I. ; 
president. 

July 7-12, 1898, Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D, C., Supt, James Green- 
wood, Kansas City, o., President; Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn., secretary. 

June 28-30—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Belleville. 


June ag July 2—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, at Cum- 
berland Island, Dr. P. D. Pollock of Mercer University, Prest. ; 
Mrs. M. A. Lipscomb, Prest. ; Lucy Cobb, Sec'y. 

July 19-21—Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, at Lookout 
Mountain. R.L. McDonnold, Sec’y. 

July 5-7.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at Rochester. 

June 29-July 1—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, at 
Wheeling. 

August 22-27.—American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Boston. F. W. Putnam, Harvard University, Sec’y. 


Assoc‘ation, at 


She Was Learned, But—Oh, My! 


She had views on protoplasm, 
And the prehistoric chasm 
That separates the monkey from the man; 
And by means of valued data, 
Gleaned from geologic strata, 
Could calculate the years since Earth began. 


She was well informed in science, 
And had studied each appliance 
That drives the wheels of mechanism round; 
While the planetary motion 
Inspired her with devotion 
To astronomic theories profound. 


She was glib on meningitis, 
Likewise on appendicitis, 
And neurasthena set her tongue apace; 
For she'd stuffed her head with knowledge, 
Both in and out of college, 
And her brain was really handicapped for space 


She discussed the dread bacillus, 
And its morbid aim to kill us, 

(This girl acquaint with varied kinds of lore;) 
And discoursed on eyes erratic, 
From squint to astigmatic, 

And every ill that any human bore. 


She had learning Oriental— 
Occult and monumental— 
And in Sanskrit e’en she ranked exceeding high; 
But in general conversation, 
Grammar suffered tribulation, 
For she always said: “ Between you and I.” 


—Edwin I. Shope. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


There is probably not a school-house in America where the 
fact is not known that the United States is at war with Spain. 
The condition of affairs in Cuba has attracted our attention 
for nearly three years. We were unwilling to interfere with 
the affairs of another nation, and probably would not, had 
Spain not conducted the war with an evident view of the ex- 
termination of the Cubans. Americans cannot bear inhuman- 
ity, and their feelings were aroused by the well-authenticated 
accounts of the starvation that was destroying more than the 
war. Supplies of food were sent, and vigorous protests were 
made by the president, and possibly Spain might have found 
some excuse for ending the war. But the destruction of the 
steamship Maine aroused a state of feeling everywhere that 
was unmistakable by Congress; it was, ‘“ The Spaniards must 
leave Cuba.” Resolutions were passed by the senate and 
house, signed by the president, and Spain notified. An enthu- 
siastic tide of patriotism has set in; some of the stirring events 
of the day will appear in these columns. 

The question of “ recognizing belligerency,” about which so 
much is said, brings up the fact that Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal recognized the Southern confederacy as 
belligerents. But the day for recognizing Cuba as a belliger- 
ent has passed; another stage farther on is upon us; we as- 
sume that the Cubans are entitled to the island, and intend 
to drive the Spaniards out. é 








, 


Resolutions by Congress. 


President McKinley, having sent a message to Congress 
describing the failure of diplomatic efforts to adjust the differ- 
ences between the governments of Spain and the United States 
and leaving the whole matter with that body, the two houses 
proceeded to draw up resolutions. The senate desired to rec- 
ognize the Cuban republic, but the house, it is said, in deference 
to the wishes of the president, who feared that such recogni- 
tion might hamper the United States forces, in case of a cam- 
paign in Cuba, refused to recognize the republic. A confer- 
ence committee of the two houses, finally agreed upon the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whereas, The abhorrent conditions which have existed 
for more than three years in the island of Cuba, so near our 
own borders, have shocked the moral sense of the people of 
the United States; have been a disgrace to Christian civiliza- 
tion, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United 
States battleship, with 260 of its officers and crew, while on a 
friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, and cannot longer be 
endured, as has been set forth by the president of the United 
States in his message to Congress of April 11, 1898, upon 
which the action of Congress was invited, therefore, be it re- 
solved, , 

“ First—That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of 
right, ought to be free and independent. 

“ Second—That it is the duty of the United States to de- 
mand, and the government of the United States does hereby 
demand, that the government of Spain at once relinquish its 
authority and government in the island of Cuba, and withdraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

“Third—That the president of the United States be, and 
hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire land and 
naval forces of the United States, and to call into the actual 
service of the United States the militia of the several states to 
such an extent as may be'necessary to carry these resolutions 
into effect. 

“ Fourth—That the United States hereby disclaims any dis- 
position or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
control over said island, except for the ‘pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to 
leave the government and control of the island to its people.” 


Why a War With Spain? 


There will be thoughtful pupils, who will ask, “ Why do we 
go to war with Spain?” There are some, we regret to see, 
who shout, “The Maine!” This would make the war one of 
These are the 


revenge; but it is not because of the Maine. 
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reasons: (1) To put an end to the ruling in Cuba of a power 
whose whole history, since it has had possession of the island, 
has been one of oppression to the people there, and (2) during 
the last few years intolerable to us, its nearest neighbor. 
Under the first head (a) Spain has ruled Cuba as ancient 
Rome ruled her conquered territories—by the power of the 
sword; (b) has levied so extortionately on the people that they 
have been kept in perpetual poverty; (c) has thus aroused re- 
peated insurrections and wars, which it has been unable to 
quell; (d) has met the demands for fairer government, with 
inexcusably cruel punishment; (e) has devastated vast terri- 
tories that were in no way concerned with opposition; (f) 
has outraged the sense of humanity, now accepted as belong- 
ing to a civilized state, by condemning innocent women and 
children to death; (g) hasshown herself incapable of ruling the 
island, in accordance with the ideas of justice and human lib- 
erty America feels is due to people who are near by us, and, in 
a measure, entitled to look to us for protection. Under the 
second head, it may be said (a) that the property there of 
Americans has been greatly destroyed; (b) that our commerce 
has been ruined; (c) that we have been put to great expense 
to observe neutrality; (d) that we do not feel safe to anchor 
our vessels in the harbor of Havana. 


Contraband of War. 


What is contraband of war? The professor of international 
law at Cambridge university has said that there are two classes 
of contraband—absolute and conditional. In the first class 
are arms, ammunition, military and naval equipments, stores, 
machinery, or materials for manufacturing those articles 
Among the articles conditionally contraband are provisions, 
liquors, telegraph and railway materials, coal, hay, horses, 
resin, tallow, and timber. It is also illegal to convey military 
persons to an enemy’s ports. These are liable to seizure if 
bound for the enemy's ports. The great ocean liners can be de- 
tained like any cargo boat; and if they have contraband on 
board, will have to accompany their captors to ports of ajudi- 
cation. 


The Question of Recognizing Cuba. 


The question of recognizing the republic of Cuba was one 
which caused heated discussions when the war resolutions 
were on their way through Congress. The arguments against 
recognition were that the United States might be made re- 
sponsible for the Cuban-Spanish bonds, and that the United 
States army might be hampered in their movements on the 
island. Although recognition of the insurgents did not pass, 
it is said that the Cubans will co-operate with the United 
States fleet. 


Movements of the Fleet. , 


It may be said that the war began before the declaration 
of war, by the blockade of Havana by the United States fleet 
and the seizure of several Spanish ships. On account of the 
British neutrality proclamation, the Asiatic squadron has 
moved from Hong Kong to a Chinese port near by; it is said 
to be ready for a descent on the Philippine islands. 


The Attitude of the Powers. 


Much anxiety has been expressed as to the attitude of the 
different powers in this contest. England and Russia, it is 
said, sympathize with the United States; Germany is some- 
what non-committal; France is inclined to side with Spain and 
Austria-Hungary also, naturally, sides with her. England 
has already proclaimed neutrality; the preventing of Spain 
from buying coal of any of the British colonies confers an im- 
mense advantage on the United States. 


Conservatives and Radicals. 


The Cuban crisis would have come months ago had it not 
been for the efforts of the conservatives in Congress. Among 
these are Senators Hoar, Gray, and Hale, and Speaker Reed. 
The extremists on the other side were Senators Turpie, Till- 
man, Allen, and a number of others. It was fortunate that 
the conservatives succeeded in preventing the taking of radi- 
cal measures until the coast defenses and the navy were put 
on a better footing. 
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Che Pupils’ Homme. 


Our Country. 














(Recitation for a boy on Memorial Day.) 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
- Dear country of our love and prayers; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they; 

Why count the loss without the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in the primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here; 
There were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands, unstained in peace, maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting as the Pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit; 
Earth’s furthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thine own unlit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richest in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 

And strength to simple justice due, 
So owns our loyal dream of thee, 

God of our fathers! Make it true. 


Oh, land of lands! To thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free; 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
. ¥ 


An Hour With Wordsworth. 


By John R. Dennis. 
SCENE FIRST: THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


(A teacher and several pupils are on the stage; seated; The 
teacher holds a book in her hand.) 

Teacher:—Wordsworth holds a high rank as a poet; a poet 
clothes his thoughts in beautiful language. I propose we 
should soon have 2 meeting at my house, and that in our con- 
versation we should introduce extracts from Wordsworth. As 
each quotation is made, I will strike this bell, and a flower will 
be presented to the quoter. Does this meet with your appro- 
bation? If so, say “aye.” (Several “ayes” are heard.) You 
are now excused. (They depart.) 

SCENE SECOND: TEACHER’S HOME. 


(The same teacher is present; there are no chairs; a small 
table is placed, with a vase filled with roses, and a call-bell, 
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with a sweet, silvery sound. Both teacher and pupils wear 
visiting gowns, as this is supposed to be a visit to the teacher. 
A pupil enters and greets the teacher:) 

First pupil:—“ Delighted am I, for thy sake,” to be one of 
those who shall meet here to-day. (Bell sounds; enter ether 
pupils, but not too rapidly.) 

Teacher:—“ O, blithe newcomer, I have heard; I hear thee 
and rejoice.” (Bell sounds; she gives a rose.) 

Second pupil:—You have earned a rose yourself. (Gives 
rose to teacher.) “A face with gladness overspread” we al- 
ways see. We are fortunate, are we not? (Turns to others. 
B. S.) 

Third pupil:—Most certainly! “Oh, happy pleasure here to 
dwell.” (Greets the teacher. B. S. Rose given.) “ Bright 
flowers, whose home is everywhere.” Thanks. (Bows. B. S.) 

Teacher:—(Greets fourth pupil.) Here is come another, to 
whom we can well say: “ What hast thou to do with sorrow?” 
We welcome you. (B. S.) 

Fourth pupil:—I hesitated as to whether I should come or 
not. I had doubts of a welcome; but “ of these unfilial fears 
I am ashamed; for dearly must we prize thee.” 

Fifth pupil:—(Dressed in green, enters.) I join your group, 
“joyous as morning.” (B. S.) 

Teacher:—(Giving flower.) “In thy green array, 

Presiding spirit here to-day.” 
(B. S.) 
Sixth pupil:—This is a day of happiness for us. 
“In youth’s keen eye, the livelong day is bright, 
The sun at morning, and the stars at night.” (B. S.) 

Seventh pupil :— 

“The song of mountain-streams, unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way; 
Air listens, like the sleeping water, still, 

To catch the spiritual music of the hill.” 

Several pupils:—Beautiful! (B. S.) 

Eighth pupil:—(With bunch of flowers.) You see I bring 
my friends. “The wild rose and the poppy and the night- 
shade. Which is your favorite?” (B. S.) 

Teacher:—“ Ah, me! What lovely tints are there, 

Of olive-green and scarlet bright.” (B. S.) 

Seventh pupil:—(As ninth pupil enters.) Here comes our 
wanderer, who fears no rain, tempest, or snow. “And she 
is known to every star, and every wind that blows.” (B. S.) 

Ninth pupil:—You comprehend me somewhat, and so does 
our poet. Who does not love to wander abroad, and hear the 
joyful birds? 

“T heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in the grove I sat reclined.” 
Teacher:—And he says elsewhere: 


(B. S.) 


“Therefore, am I still a lover of the meadows, and 
the woods and mountains.” (B.-S.) 

Tenth pupil:—He seems to me to observe nature in all her 
moods. Knowing that “nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her, ’tis her privilege through all the years of this 
her life to lead from joy to joy.” (B. S.) 

Fifth pupil:—That is beautifully said. There is yonder a 
refreshment table. “Then, come with me; I want a comrade, 
and for you there’s nothing that I would not do.” (B. S.) 

Eleventh pupil:—(Greets teacher.) It is wonderful to me 
that so many brilliant things can be said. I am certain 


“The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better be.” (B. S.) 

Teacher (pointing to where a gentleman sits beside one of 
the pupils) :— 

“The squire is come; his daughter Bess, 
Beside him in the cool recess, 
Sits blooming, like a flower.” (B. S.) 

Twelfth pupil:—How our poet dotes upon flowers. He 
makes me ashamed that I have not observed their lovelfhess 
myself. He says: Y 

“ Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are violets, 


They will have a place in story.” (B. S.) 


Teacher:—Yes, he says, “ All things that love the sun are 
(B. S.) 


out of doors.” 
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(While the foregoing quotations are being repeated, the 
pupils should come and go in a natural manner, They will 
appear to talk to each other, but do so, in order not to inter- 
fere with the speakers. A refreshment table could be spread 
in the rear of the stage, and the pupils go through the motions 
at least of a reception. The teacher gives a signal, and the 
pupils stand in a semi-circle, six on each side of her.) 

Teacher:—The greatest of all Wordsworth’s poems is his 
celebrated ode. Shall I quote from this? 

Teacher:— 


“The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth, with delight, 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 
Waters, on a starry night, 
Are beautiful and fair; 
But yet, I know where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth. 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and tears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
All (clapping their hands; the bell sounding again and 
again) :—Beautiful! beautiful! 
Teacher:—I must thank all of you for your co-operation in 
making this occasion so delightful. (Bows right and left.) 
All gather round her and fasten roses in her belt and hair. 
Then they return to the semi-circle. One pupil at the ex- 
treme right speaks. 


Pupil:—We, dear teacher, thank you for this delightful and 
profitable hour with Wordsworth. (All bow and retire from 
the stage.) 


» 


Curious Properties ot Numbers. 


From the earliest days, after people learned to count, many 
strange superstitions have been attached to numbers. There 
is, of course, nothing really “uncanny” about any particular 
numeral or multiple of numerals; but since the human animal 
is naturally intensely superstitious, it is not surprising that the 
really curious properties possessed by some numbers should 
have led the ignorant to suppose that there was something 
supernatural about these fateful figures. 

A good many sacred attributes attach to the first of all the 
gumbers. It was considered to be the essence of the Creator, 
since “there is one faith, one law, one baptism.” 

Two was a very remarkable number, by reason of duality 
having been so closely observed at the Creation; there were 
made light and darkness, the sun and the moon, and the two 
sexes. Two represents the principle of contrast: each virtue 
has its opposing vice, and each joy is counterbalanced by a 
sorrow. 

Three was the most sacred of all the simple numbers. Pyth- 
agoras made it the symbol of Deity, for it contains within it- 
self the beginning, the middle, and the end. It indicates not 
only the Trinity, but the three attributes of Christ. Three was 
a favorite number in classical mythology. There were three 
gtaces, three furies, three hours; and Jove was armed with a 
triple thunderbolt. 

Pythagoras taught that four was “the most perfect of num- 
bers, and the root of all things.” 

Five had many attributes. It rendered poisons powerless, 
and was greatly feared by evil spirits. There are five senses, 
five fingers, five continents, and five vowels. 

Six was a lucky number; and the world was created in six 
days. 

Seven was also lucky, and was very powerful for good or 
evil. There were, or are, seven ages of the world, seven metals, 
seven colors, seven planets. Rome was built upon seven hills; 
it had seven kings; under Nero it burned for seven successive 
days; and it contained seven principal churches. The sleepers 
of Ephesus were seven; Adam and Eve, according to legend, 
were seven hours in Paradise; and there were seven electors 
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of the Holy Roman Empire. In the ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome the number recurs constantly. 

Eight possesses certain purely mathematical significations 
which are not particularly interesting. 

Nine, being a trinity of trinities, is a perfect plural, and fuller 
of mystical meaning than any of the other numbers. There 
was a nine-headed hydra; there are nine crowns, and nine 
marks of “ cadency” in heraldry; the ordeal by fire consisted 
in walking barefoot over nine red-hot ploughshares; the Abra- 
cadabra, one of the most ancient of occult formulas, was worn 
round the neck for nine days; and there are nine forms of 
crosses. 


, 
A Congregation of Sufferers. 


A DIALOGUE FOR THIRTEEN OR MORE’ PUPILS. 
CHARACTERS : 
Lion, 
Dog, 
Pig, 


Fox, 
Cow, 
Turkey, 


Goose, 
Porcupine, 
Mouse, 


Horse, 
Goat. 


Thirteen pupils, each personating one of the above named animals, take 
seats in front of the platform, on which are a table and two chairs, While 
they are coming in and seating themselves, each one imitates the noise 
made by the animal he personates. As soon as they are seated, the lion 
raps for order. All are then quiet at once. 

If it is desired, other characters can be added who will take no part, 
except in adding to the noises made during the general commotion. 

Lion.—Fellow-creatures, the purpose for which we have 
met here this afternoon is well known to all. Too long have 
we endured in silence the wrongs committed against us by the 
biped, man. It is time these were made known; and if there 
be any spirit of justice or mercy in the breasts of these crea- 
tures, that they may be asked to manifest it. And now, in 
order that this, our meeting, be conducted in a becoming 
manner, quietly, and without confusion, we must have some 
one creature to preside over us. I should like to name for 
this important office one whose wisdom you will all agree is 
equal to the requirements of the occasion. I refer to our es- 
teemed friend, the elephant. I move you, birds and beasts, 
and every other living creature here assembled, that the ele- 
phant be our president. 

Fox.—I second the motion. 

Lion.—Will some one please put the question? 

Horse.—It is moved and seconded that the elephant be our 
president. Each one in favor of that motion, please manifest 
it by speaking in his native language. 


(All speak. ) 


Horse.—I should judge, from the sounds, that all have 
spoken. If, however, they are opposed, they may manifest it in 
the same way. (A pause.) I hear no dissenting voice. It 
gives me great pleasure, therefore, Sir Elephant, to ask you 
to take the presidential chair. 


(The elephant walks to the platform.) 


Elephant.—I feel greatly honored, fellow-creatures, by the 
trust you have imposed upon me, and hope I shall not fail in 
performing the duties of this office. What is our further 
pleasure? 

Horse.—I move that, in consideration of the skill with which 
Lady Porcupine handles the quill, that she be chosen secre- 
tary. 

Fox.—I second the motion. 

President.—It is moved and seconded that Lady Porcupine 
be our secretary. All in favor of that, please manifest it in 
the usual manner. 

(All speak.) 


President.—The vote seems to be unanimous in favor of 
this. Will the Lady Porcupine please come to the table? 

(The porcupine walks to the other chair on the platform, takes a quill 
pen from behind her ear, and proceeds to write.) 

Dog.—I move, Mr. President, that we now proceed with 
the business of this meeting, which is the statement of our 
grievances, and the consideration of measures for their relief. 

Mouse.—I second the motion, sir. 

President.—It is moved and seconded that we now proceed 
to business. All in favor, manifest it in the usual manner. 
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(All speak loudly.) 
President.—Whoever is ready with his statement may rise 
and address the chair. 


rise with a bound, and begin making a great clamor, each imitating 
the creature he personates., 


President (rapping loudly on the table).—Ah, no, no, no, 

no! This will never do. Wait a moment, all of you! 
(Sounds gradually cease.) 

President.—You are all ready to speak, I see, so I will call 
upon each of you in turn. Sir Horse, no one can well have 
greater grievances than you; we will hear from you first. 

Horse.—I hardly know where to begin, I have so much to 
speak about. The whip comes to my mind, first, because my 
sides are still smarting from the strokes my driver gave me 
this morning. You will perceive the ridges on my skin. I 
was pulling just all I possibly could on an immense load of 
heavy trunks, when my shoe slipped on a certain rail, and 
I came near falling. Of course, I shouldn’t have slipped if I 
could have helped it, for, besides the bruises I might expect 
from a fall, there was the wagon that would have run right 
on me and half crushed me. But my driver seemed to think 
I was greatly to blame; and he lashed me terribly. 

President.—Sir Horse, may I interrupt you one moment? 
There are so many of us to speak, and so much for each to 
tell, that we must all study to be as brief as possible. Now 
go on, please. 

Horse.—Sometimes I don’t get enough to eat. On warm 
days I frequently get very thirsty and hot. O, dear! it is hor- 
rible, sometimes. I feel so tired and weak from the heat that 
I can hardly put one foot before the other, but if I don’t keep 
fight on, down comes that awful whip. Sometimes I get 
sick, but no attention is paid to that. Nobody seems to know 
when I am in pain. I am made to stand in the cold wind 
when I am all warm, without a blanket, and in the broiling 
hot sun, with nothing to protect me from the flies. In fact, 
I have no pleasure in life, but to eat and sleep, and I am 
stinted on these. O, I do think that the cruelest of all crea- 
tures is that creature, man. 

President.—Sir Dog, let us hear from you. 

Dog.—I agree fully with that last remark. Although I am 
accounted a warm friend of man, and I do find much that is 
pleasant in his society, yet I receive much ill treatment from 
him. He starves me and kicks me; he shuts me up in the house 
when I want to go out, and turns me out in the cold when I 
want to sleep by the fire. He pinches me and pulls my tail 
when he feels like noticing me, and scolds or makes fun of me 
when I try to express my affection for him. No matter how 
faithfully I may watch his house and do his errands all my 
life, when I get too old to be of use to him, I shall probably 
be shot, or poisoned, or turned out to starve. 

President.—Mrs. Turkey, we have not heard your voice yet. 
What have you to say? 

Turkey.—Just what I have always said, a man is a glutton. 
He has no eye for beauty. All he cares for is his stomach. 
No matter how well I dress my feathers, or how gracefully 
I display them, I fail to attract any admiration from him. 
Whenever he looks at me, I can see that he is thinking how 
fat I am getting, and how I will taste when my life is taken 
from me, and my carcass lies steaming on his table. 

(All act as if weeping. ) 

President.—Lady Goose, let us hear from you. 

Goose.—All that Sister Turkey has said I can say, and more. 
I could live quite happily, even with the knowledge, that after 
my death my flesh will go to swell the body of man, did I not 
have to be picked. O, friends, if you could know the 
agony of being picked; to have a stocking drawn so tightly 
over your head that you can scarcely breathe, and then have 


the feathers jerked out of your torn and bleeding flesh! Oh, 
oh, oh! (Falls to her seat, as if fainting.) 
(More signs of weeping from the others.) 
President.—Mrs. Cow, you look very patient. Have you 


no wrongs to complain of? 

Cow.—Patient? Wrongs? I am wronged until I have no 
heart to be anything but patient. I have nothing to complain 
of in the way of food or shelter or beating; but, oh, my chil- 
dren they are always taken away from me when they are help- 
less little things. What becomes of them I don’t know. I’ve 
been told that they are butchered and eaten by these glutton- 
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ous men. Sometimes, months after my calf is taken away, I 
see a young thing in the field that looks something as the little 
one did; but 1 never can be sure. I spoke to one once, and asked 
her if she remembered me. She said,no. The first thing she re- 
membered was, she was all alone in a pen, and so very hungry. 
All day she cried, but could get nothing to eat. At night some 
one came and plunged her nose into a pail of milk, and nearly 
strangled her; but that did no good. She was scolded and 
shaken, and left until morning. Then the pail was brought 
again, and she was sure she would be drowned before they 
took her nose out of the milk. All that day she cried, and 
was so faint when night came that she could not stand. Then 
when the pail was brought, she found she could drink; and 
after that she had:no trouble. But, oh, to think that perhaps 
it was my little one that was treated so cruelly! 

President.—Mr. Goat, you look as if you had something to 
say. 

Goat.—Well, I think I have, when you talk about starving. 
Don't I know what it is to be hungry, so hungry that I am 
glad to chew up old shoes and paper; anything that will stop 
the terrible craving. I’m accused of eating old tin cans, which 
I never did, but would be most happy to if I could. But don’t 
I pay them back when I get a chance? Men, I mean. O, 
sometimes I see a dandy of a man mincing along, so daintily, 
and I just wait for him. I wait till he gets by, and then don’t 
I lay him out! Sometimes I take a big fat woman. Women 
are almost as bad as men. I don’t wait till she gets by. I let 
her see me coming. It is such fun to see her stop and begin 
to dance and scream! Sometimes she tries to kick at me, but 
bless you, it doesn’t hurt a mite; and I only give it to her all 
the harder. Once I got all tangled up in a woman’s dress, 
and she sat down on me. That sort of took my breath away, 
and before I recovered, a man came along and rescued her. 

President.—Mr. Pig, what have you to complain of? 

Pig.—Cruelty; great cruelty! See this ring in my nose? 
How do you suppose it got there? Well, I'll tell you. That 
biped, man—Ugh! how I despise him!—came into my pen 
with a lot of rope and wire. He caught me, tied me fast, took 
a sharp steel thing, and actually punched a hole right through 
my nose! Oh, how it did hurt! But that wasn’t enough. 
He took a piece of wire and poked it through that sore place, 
and then twisted and twisted it, so that it could not come out. 
Oh, my! oh, my! (Sits down, groaning.) 

President (wiping his eyes).—Oh, how terrible! . Miss 
Mouse, you may speak. 

Mouse.—My life is in constant danger because of these men. 
Cats are terrible, but we can keep on the lookout for them. 
Men take us when we least expect it. They’ll put a nice bit 
of cheese where we can find it, and then, when we touch it, 
snap goes a trap, and we are caught. Five of my brothers 
and sisters were caught and choked to death in one night, by 
a trap a man set near our hole. 

President.—Sir Reynard, let us hear from you, now. 

Fox.—Friends, I was very hungry. I knew where there 
were some fine, fat lambs, but I did not like to help myself 
to one, for I knew that they were claimed by a man. Why he 
had any better right to them than J, I don’t know; but at last 
I could stand it no longer, and I went to the sheepfold. I se- 
lected a fine lamb, and was just about to make off with it, 
when I saw the man coming with a gun. Now, my friends, 
I know what a gun means. It means death to all such crea- 
tures as you and I, and so I dropped the lamb and hurried 
away. I nearly starved to death that winter. I be- 
lieve I have never fully recovered my former strength, but 
it has taught me what to expect ffom man—abuse, starva 
tion, and death! He has no mercy. If any one present has 
an idea that any petition which we could present to him, would 
make him a whit more considerate of us, I can tell him he is 
wonderfully mistaken. Our only course, my friends, and I 
say it after much reflection, is to unite against our common 
enemy. We can do it; we are strong enough. What say you? 

(All speak loudly, making a great clamor. The president raps on his 
desk and shouts for order. At length they grow quiet.) 

Fox.—I see you are all with me in this. Now, listen to my 
plan of doing it. Each of us can notify all our friends and 
relations. On a certain night we'll all be ready. 


(A voice is heard outside. Two farmers enter, each with a gun, All 
rush out in great confusion, growling, barking, neighing, gobbling, etc. 
Farmers follow, with guns pointed at them.) 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Hew Books. 


“Elements of Modern Chemistry,” by Charles Adolphe 
Wurtz; Fifth American Edition, revised by Drs. W. H. Greene 
and H. F. Keller—a new edition of the deservedly pop- 
ular Wurtz’s “ Chemistry,” largely used where a very full text- 
book is required. While extensive for the ordinary 
school, it is adapted to the wants of medical students, because 
it considers a large number of substances used in medical 
practice and to others who have time to devote to an extended 
course. A feature of special value for a reference book for 
ordinary students is, that the new elements and many new 
compounds receive full treatment. The giving of all reactions 
in atomic formule deserves special mention. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 








too 


Recent numbers of the Old South Leaflets contains articles 
of more than usual interest. No. 81 contains John W. Whit- 
tier’s account of “ The Anti-Slavery Convention of 1833,” No. 
82, “ The Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and No. 70, Wendell Philips’ eulogy of “ William 
Lloyd Garrison.” (Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting-House, Boston.) 


“The Columbus System of Vertical Writing” is published 
in six books, and has many features that recommend it to the 
attention of teachers. It is simple—the letters can be made 
with few strokes of the pen. The letters are based on the cir- 
cle, enabling the pupil to acquire a plain, round, and open 
hand. This system follows the principles set forth by the ablest 
expounders of vertical writing, both in this country and 
abroad. In the first book the letters are large, and they are 
gradually decreased in size in the succeeding numbers. The 
grading is easy and progressive; sentences are introduced early 
in the course; double ruling is gradually dispensed with. (John 
Kehoe, 28 Barclay street, N. Y.) 


Perhaps a greater personal interest is attached to Henry 
George’s “Science of Political Econony,” than to any work on 
the subject ever before written. The death of the author, in the 
heat of a fierce political conflict, left the work unfinished, and in 
many places, the treatment is only meager. Time will pass judg- 
ment on the truth of the teaching it contains; in the meantime, 
several elements in the book militate against its permanency. 

The first is the essentially personal element. We expect the 
ego in a book of travels, for instance, but hardly in a philosoph- 
ical treatise. But when we remember the author, we are not 
surprised. If ever a man had supreme faith in himself and the 
principles for which he stood, that man was Henry George. 
This was not the egotism of Wordsworth; it was rather the 
egoism of Coleridge or Dr. Johnson. There was no selfihness, 
no arrogance in it, because it was accompanied by the utmost 
humility. The feeling of his bitterest opponents was one, not of 
contempt, but of pity for a great mind gone astray. But this 
attitude of the great teacher mars his book, and produces a 
spirit of antagonism in the reader. It was characteristic of 

enry George to believe that he was supremely, undeniably 
right—we admired the sincerity of the man—but as an author he 
makes the entirely gratuitous assumption tbat his book is the 
final word on political economy. He regrets that there is no body 
of undisputed doctrine yet taught which all canaccept. But why 
regret it? The science is yet in its infancy—we progress by dis- 
putation, not by dogmatic assertion. : 

Mr. George’s constant attacks upon the integrity and good 
faith of the colleges rob his work of dignity. The colleges will 
resent his charges that the wealthy class control their economical 
teachings. Some colleges cannot deny the charge. as the last 
two years have shown, but the great majority of political econom- 
ists are earnest and sincere seekers after truth. who progress 
slowly but surely, steering clear of doctrines which would change 
at one grand sweep the whole constituted order of things. 

Not every one, by any means, will agree with Mr. George that 
*“ there is some deep and widespread wrong in the distribution, if 
not in the production of wealth. This,” he says, “ it is the office 
of political economy to disclose.” There are even some pluto- 
cratic individuals who by force of superior ability and ener, y; 
have earned a generous share of this world’s goods, and who be- 
as that they have an inalienable right to the fruits of their 
abor. i 

Henry George’s political economy is grounded on his definition 
of wealth. He discusses at length the controversy between the 
writers for the last century on what wealth really is; he shows 
the confusion which has resulted. Yet he adds his own definition 
to the numerous list—“ natural products so secured, moved, com- 
bined or altered by human labor as to fit them for human satis- 
faction.” Of course this means that what is produced from the 
iand by labor is wealth. Yet he does not tell us why he should 
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not reckon the genius of a Rubenstein, the song of a Patti, as 
wealth. From this definition to the single tax idea is only a step. 
In fact, itis hard to see whether he argues from the definition 
to the single tax, or from the single tax to the definition. They 
are at least harmonious. ’ 

The book is essentially controversial. Its style and its typog- 
raphy are good, but it is marred by its tone of pessimism and in- 
jured innocence. (Doubleday & McClure Co., New York, 
Cloth, 8v._ Price, $2.50.) 


A fresh and sparkling love story is “La Fille du Député,” by 
His French is yom and colloquial, sometimes 
provincial. But it reads with a simple and easy grace that does 
not weary. Thestory is of the love of the daughter of “le député,” 
Courcier, and Henri Trésorier. Mingled with the story are the 
workings of the rabid socialistic creed of Courcier and his devo- 
tion to his daughter Gilberte. The study of his character is 
skilfully done, and the admixture of politices gives a tone of 
seriousness and dignity to the book. This political tone springs 
from the thoughts and opinions of those in humble life—the 
middle class Frenchmen of our own day. 
“La Fille du Député” was written in 1895. The present vol- 
ume is edited with notes, by George A. D. Beck. (New York. 
Henry Holt & Co, cloth 16 mo. Price, 50 cents.) 


In the revival of Browning, as of many another author 
whose popularity has had seasons of wax and wane, the pen- 
dulum is apt to swing too far. An outline of ten lectures has 
just been issued by Prof.Wm.G. Ward, of Syracuse university, 
treating of “ The Poetry of Robert Browning.” The enthusi- 
asm of Prof. Ward is at once evident; so evident that it is apt 
to obscure judgment. We can agree with the writer in his 
analysis of Browning’s philosophy, his optimism, his aspira- 
tion, his power. But why resort to glittering euphemism to 
dodge the question of his obscurity? The elliptical form of 
“Martin Ralph” “gives great condensation, but it also fur- 
nishes unceasing mental stimulation to one who is reading 
intelligently.” ‘It is the soul, rather than the body, which 
he describes,” says Prof. Ward. True; the reader is left to 
fill in the body of Browning’s “fancies that broke through 
language and escaped.” Yet, Prof. Ward affirms that Brown- 
ing has been adopted as the defender of ideal manhood and 
womanhood by the working men of England! We shall have 
to take this statement “cum grano salis,”” and-remember our 
author’s enthusiasm. 


Physiology Practicums. 


Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell university, is a courageous 
exponent of his belief in the study of the brain in elementary 
schools. His “ practicums” have been widely used, and have 
excited no little favorable comment. The practicums 
are a series of twenty-five plates on the cat and sheep, with 
explicit directions for undertaking the dissection and exami- 
nation of those animals. The pamphlets have seventy-four 
pages, and the whole outfit costs $1.00. 

Prof. Wilder believes that the study of physiology by dis 
sections is necessary, even for children, and that if it is prop- 
erly taught, it will lead rather to tenderness and sympathy 
than to brutality. To put it in his own words, “ My general 
proposition is, that a certain amount of study of the vertebrate 
brain constitutes an indispensable element of every course, at 
every educational stage; that this study be objective; and that 
dissections and drawings be imperatively required.” 

No more important part of the body can be used for illus- 
tration than the brain, and Prof. Wilder believes that a child 
should have as much knowledge of the topography of the 
brain as of the topography of the country in which he lives 
Observation and simple manipulation should be required in 
the primary grades; in the grammar grades, comparison 
should be added, and in the high school, reflection. The sat 
isfactory results of Prof. Wilder’s recent lectures and dissec- 
tions before the primary school children in Ithaca were noted 
in The School Journal several weeks ago. 


Cornell University. 


The Troy “ Daily Times” has issued a twenty-four page sup- 
plement, giving a history of Cornell university. The story of 
the founding of the university is written by Alonzo B. Cornell, 
son of the founder. Other articles are written by Pres. Schur- 
mann and members of the faculty. The supplement is illus- 
trated by nearly eighty half-tones, and is, altogether, a most 
attractive piece of work. 





Do not experiment with medicines. Be guided by experi 
ence, and take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, to purify, enrich, and vi 
talize your blood. 
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At length, however, electric lighting was 
invented. The maritime mot till then 
content with the old methods of lightin 4 
soon blossomed and flashed with the ra 

ance of electricity. Now, no Gubelans 
modern ship, whether a man-of-war or a 
passenger steamer, is complete without its 
sets of inside lamps and outside search- 
lights, and the modern voyager has his own 
pharos, not only to warn others from his 





path, but to discover by night the rocky 
cape or wandering iceberg. 

The electric search-light is so mounted | 
that its rays can be swept for miles around | 
the horizon. spread out over a vast expanse | 
of water, or narrowed down to a thread-like | 
beam of light, revealing with blinding in- 
tensity, everything within its range, and 
bringing up objects out of the darkness, 
with a silvery sheen beautiful to behold. 

A fine exhibition of its splendid equip- 
ment of electric lights, was recently given 
by the “ White Squadron” on the Hudson 
river, near New York city; and some of 
those who paid taxes to build these vessels 
had an opportunity to see what our navy 
department had accomplished. It is safe 
to say that all who saw that wonderful dis- 
play were convinced that no enemy could 
Steal up undiscovered to attack those ships 
by night.—J. O. Davidson, in “ St. Nicho- 

as. 


Reasoning of a Monkey. 


~ Monkeys love by nature to imitate what 
they see, and have been known to smoke a 
pipe, and to pretend to read a book that 
they have seen other people reading. But 
sometimes they can do a great deal more 
than this, and show that they can calculate 
and reason better than many men. A large 
Abyssinian monkey was one day being 
taken around Khartoum by its master, and 
made to perform all sorts of tricks for the 
amusement of bystanders. Among them 
was a date-seller, who was squatted on the 
ground beside his fruit. Now the monkey 
was passionately fond of dates, but, being 
very cunning, was careful not to let this 
appear, and went on performing his tricks 
as usual, drawing, little by little, nearer to 
the date-basket as he did so. When he 
thought he was near enough for his purpose 
he first pretended to lie down, and natur- 
ally, after lying for a moment he suddenly 
bounded up with a scream straight in front 
of the date-seller’s face, and stared at him 
with wild eyes. The man looked at him 
spellbound, quite unaware that one of the 
monkey’s hind Jeet was in the date-basket, 
clawing up as much fruit as his long toes 
could hold. 


A Good Investment. 


It has come to be recognized that the 
best way to provide for one’s family is to 
take out a life insurance policy. But even 
if one has a policy he is not always sure 
that the claim will be paid. The way to 
make the payment as sure as anything on 
this planet is to take a policy ina company 
with such resources and stability as the 
New York Life. That company presents 
some advantages that are not often secured. 
For instance, many holders of New York 
Life policies, during the war excitement, 
have found out by consulting their policies 
that enlistment would not invalidate their 
insurance. Another notaole point is that 
thirty days’ grace is allowed in the payment 
of premiums. This is a great advantage, as 
it is not always convenient to pay on the 
day when the premium falls due. There 
are many other desirable features in the 
plan of the New York Life, all of which 
are noted in the little pamphlet, “An Au- 
tomatic Investment.” : 
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A Wonderful Solar Engine. 


At Longwood, near Boston, a solar en- 
gine of ingenious construction, which has 
been under construction for several months, 
was given a highly successful test with 
cold water in the boiler, the formation of 
steam being almost instantly. The gauge 
registered a pressure of about 85 pounds 
in half an hour, which drove the engine 
steadily, doing the work of about 2 horse- 
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power. 


The engine consists of three parts—a 
reflector, which concentrates the heat, a 
cylinder for generating the steam and a de- 
vice for keeping the sun’s rays constantly 
in focus on the cylinder. In the machine 
set up at Longwood there is a heavy iron 
framework, which supports a series of glass 
mirrors, arranged in a semicircular sheet 
22 feet in diameter. This mirror is nearly 
as high as it is wide, and the framework on 
which it is placed is so adjusted that it will 
follow the sun in its circuit, and may be 
adjusted by hand from week t» week to 
follow the d<clination of the sun. 


Pennsylvania Railroad announces that | 
commencing at once, train No. 45 leaving 
New York at 7.50 A.M., will connect with 
train leaving Odenton at 1.27 P.M., for 
Annapolis, daily, except Sunday. 


Electrie Lights at Sea. 


In olden times the galleys or warships 
used by the Romans and the Carthaginians 
were driven along by oars and sails. They 
had neither guns, steam-power, nor the 
compass, and so must be steered cautiously 
from point to point of the coast, on the 
way to their distant battle-ground (if the 
scene of anaval engagement can be so| 
called). 

Steering from one well-known headland 
to another by day was not so hard; but | 
when storms arose, and the ship was blown | 
out of sight of land, and the darkness of | 
night fell on the sea, the mariner had many | 
an anxious moment until daylight revealed 
once more some well-known landfall, as the 





| first sight of land at sea is called by 
| Sailors. 


The whereabouts of harbors in those 
times was shown at night by fires kept 
constantly burning on the nearest head- 
land, or, when the coast was low, on a high 
tower near the entrance to the port, and 
sometimes on light-ships anchored off 
shore. Occasionally, if the port was a 
wealthy one, they built an immense stone 
tower called a “pharos,” on the top of 
which wood-fires were kept burning day and 
night. These lights were visible from a 
great distance at sea; and the coast at that | 
time must have been pretty with these | 
twinkling lights, the flaming pharos, and | 
the lights upon passing ships. 

As science taught t the modern world to | 
light its coasts with other and stronger | 
lights of great power, these were used | 
almost entirely by light-houses; and war- 
ships, through all ages and down to within | 
a few years, still used oil lamps and com- | 
mon candles or “dips.” Even the great 
Nelson. as he walked the quarter-deck of | 
the “ Victory,” did so by the light of lan- 
terns. These were placed at the stern of | 
the ship, and were very large; but, as far | 
as giving light is concerned, they were not 
so good as the open wood-fires carried by 
the ancient Roman galleys. Some of the 
stern-lanterns used by the French and 
Spanish fleets which fought with Nelson, 
were large enough to hold several men, and 
were of very elegant design and finish. 


FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces- 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health; 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
asa family ! medicine by thousands. 


the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills *: : 


S with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIPIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, vo rPatohes, Rash 

kin diseaser, 
= p17 blemish 


on senate, and de- 
es detection. On 








years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
We taste it to be 


THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 






Puriries as WELL 
48 BEAUTIFIES 


counterfeit itofstmt. simi- 
lar nam dis- 


fes will 
hem, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm 


Sul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre S8ubtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD, T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by! A 0.8 Canad and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout {b oat — Europe. 
Also foun R. H. Mi 
Ehrich’s, Ridley" ‘8 ay, other Taw s Dealers. 
#7 Beware of tations. §!,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


"s, Stern’s, 





“COLLARS 
eVERSIBLE. 28 CUFFS. 


q 
Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linen kind: Th 
their shape, will net wilt. Both sides seb 
made of @ cloth, re-enforced b: 
. Perfectly laundered and 


NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot Sound at the stores, send six cents for 
sample col and cuffs, naming size and styie 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St 
— —— 
~ wT wa wt SHS wet my! 


ENJOY TYRKISA BATHS AT HOME 


<4" Sulphur, i 
OSs rv interesting 

Water hy =: the outer skin _. 
Our method far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire system, Prevents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for family 
use. Oostse Nothing toe Try It. Over 97,000 
happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 
utifies complexion. Cures colds, rheuma- 
tism, obesity, la grippe, etc., ali blood, skin, nerv- 
ous end kidney troubles. Excellent for female ills. 

Agents WANTED, Me Men and Women. $100 2 Honth and 
+ WORLD MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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@ like Sapolio-They waste 


Ube brighter. SAPOLIO is the _ 
lectric light of house-cleaning.” 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter. } 
Published Weekly by 


E. L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 


267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Scnoo. Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages} | 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIP I ION RA TES, 


Two Do.iars AND Firty Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


~ ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on se The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journal as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and! cheaply as 
through its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Railways In China, 

The Chinese railway system, says U. S. 
Consul John Goodnow, of Shanghai, is 
made up of two lines aggregating 293 miles 
inlength. One is the Tientsin-Peking line, 
797 miles long; the other is the Tientsin 

hunghon-so line, 214 miles long. On the 
first ons is one passenger train daily each 
way, and five mixed trains running over 
parts of the line. The operatives are prac- 
tically all Chinamen, and no foreigner can 
compete with them. The highest paid 
man is the telegraph operator, at $17.80 
gold per month; engine-drivers receive 
$8.90 to $13.38 gold per month; brakesmen, 
section hands and laborers receive $2.68 to 
$4.46 gold per month. The fare on the 
Tientsin-Peking line is approximately $1.55 
cents gold per mile; on the other road it is 
$1.10 cents gold. A railway from Shanghai 
to Woosung, 14 miles, is now being built 
by the Chinese themselves; the grading is 


Pears’ 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash, as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap ; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 





pends on quantity ; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 
All sortsof stores sell it, especially druggists, 


cecgse ane it, especially those that 
what. 


all sorts of 


know what’s 





MARTHAS - VINEYARD 


- SUMMER - INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, PASS. (Out in the Atlantic Ocean). 


Seashore, Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. 


TEN DEGREES COOLER than on the Mainland, 





BEGINS JULY 12, 1898.——— 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Elementary : 5 wome-> Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS, igh 


Weeks —20 Instructors. 


School: 3 
TWENTY ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks—25 Instructors. 


SEND FOR SIXTY-FOUR PAGE CIR 
the outlines of work in all departments, adv 


| club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM 


CULAR giving full information in regard to 
antages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 


A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 





about finished. The comprehensive plan 


| of Sheng, director general of the Imperial 


Chinese railway administration, calls for a 
trunk line, 1,500 miles long, from Peking 
to Canton; a line from Shanghai up the 
Yangtsi valley, 2,500 miles, and a line west 
from Canton, 1,500 miles. But these lines 
are all “in the air;” they will only be built 
if money can be borrowed for them outside 
of China. 
with these railway loans one of $80,000,000 
| to pay the Japanese indemnity. 
thus no market for American labor in 
| China unless American capitalists first in- 
| vest largely. 


Photographing Under Water. - 


Senhor Borteux, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
| has invented a new method by which pho- 
| tographs may be taken under water. The 
| lig t is furnished by an incandescent lam 

pla 


| piece. The luminous rays are projected 
| by a reflector placed in the rear of the 
steel case. The electricity is provided by 
|means of a small dynamo carried in the 
| boat above. The photographic apparatus 
| itself consists of a common camera placed 
| within an India rubber envelope, the front 
|of which is glass. The machine is regu- 
| lated and pictures are taken by pressing 
| buttons through the India rubber covering. 
| Through experiments made in the Bay of 


Sheng also proposes to couple | 


There is | 


ced in a steel case in the diver’s head- | 


1805, $30,000,000; Hamburg, May 5-7, 1842, 


$35,000,000; London, September 2-6, 1666, 
$53,652,500; Boston, November 9-10, 1872, 
$75,000,000; Moscow, September 15-19, 
1812, $150,000,000; Paris fires, May 1871, 
$160,000,000; Chicago, October 8 and 9g, 
1871, $192,000,000. 


Vanderbilt’s Model Village. 


George W. Vanderbilt has given direc- 
tions to continue the development of the 
model village at Biltmore, N. C., along new 
lines, but in details that have been long 
cherished. Work will immediately begin 
upon the interesting improvement. The 
squares of the village are to be adorned 
with numerous dwellings of modern equip- 
ment and other edifices. The village will 
be lighted by electricity and the water sup- 
ply will be had from the system traversing 
| the estate. The construction of the resi- 
dences will show two designs—one class 
| intended for lease to ssanel tiidene while 
| another set will be furnished and offered 
| for tenancy to those who prefer to occupy 
the dwellings for only a portion of the 
| year. 


No SAFER OR MORE EFFICACIOUS 
| REMEDY can be had for Coughs, or any 
|trouble of the throat, than “ Brown's 
| Bronchial Troches.” 





| Rio de Janeiro, it has been demonstrated | 


| that pictures can be taken under water, of 


| objects at a distance of 10 or 12 feet, as | 


| easily as they can be obtained above in the 

| full light of day. This invention could be 

|used to advantage on the wreck of the 
Maine. 


| “One of the Certainties of Medicine.” 


Belcher Hyde, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
| writes: “Antikamnia is an American pro- 
| duct, and conspicuous on this account and 
because of the immense popularity which 
|it has achieved. The literature is volumin- 
|ous. and clinical reports from prominent 
| medical men with society proceedings and 
| editorial references, attest its value in act- 

ual practice in an endless variety of diseases 
| and symtomatic affections. The fact stands 
| incontrovertible that Antikamnia has pro- 
|ven an excellent and reliable remedy for 
| pain, and when a physician is satisfied with 
| the effects achieved he usually holds fast 
| to the product. Antikamnia is one of the 
| certainties of medicine. This is the secret 
| and mainspring of its success.” 


The Fifteen Greatest Fires. 

The great conflagrations in Chicago and 
| Boston will go down on the records as the 
|most destructive of history. The money 
| value of the property destroyed in Chicago 
|in 1872, has never been equaled by any 
similar catastrophe, not even the great fire 
|ot London in 1666. The fire at Boston, a 
| little more than a year later, was almost 
equally destructive. The fifteen greatest 
| fires recorded, reckoned by the loss of 
| property, are: St. Louis, Mo., 1851, loss 
$11,000,000; Portland, Me., 1866, $11,000,- 
|ooo; St. John, N. B., 1877, $12,500,000 ; 
| Constantinople, 1848, $15,000,000; New 
| York, 1835. $15,000,000; Seattle, 1889, $20,- 
| 000,000; Smyrna, 1763, $20,000,000; Con- 
| stantinople, 1870, $26,000,000; St. Thomas, 


Are You.96 
Easily Tired? 


Just remember that all your 
strength must come from your 
food. Did you ever think of 
that ? 

Perhaps your muscles need 
more strength, or your nerves; 
or perhaps your stomach is 
weak and cannot digest what 
you eat. 

If you need more strength 
then take 


SCoTT’s 
EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites. The oil is the most 


easily changed of all foods into 
strength ; and the hypophos- 
phites are the best 
tonics for the nerves. 
SCOTT’S EMUL- 
SION is the easiest 
and quickest cure for 
weakthroats, for 
coughs of every kind, 
and for all cases of de- 
bility, weak nerves, 
and loss of flesh. 


soc. and $1.00; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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